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THE GREAT EXHIBITION AND AMERICAN SLAVERY. 


It affords us sincere pleasure to find that various religious bodies 
throughout the country are adding their solemn protests against 
American slavery and the Fugitive Slave Law, to those we have 
already recorded. It will be seen from the resolutions which we 
append, that slaveholders and their abettors will not be admitted 
to the fellowship of the British churches. Our hope is, that they 
may be led to reflection, and to the abandonment of a system 
which in its moral effects must be as injurious to themselves as it is 
opposed to every righteous principle and religious sentiment. 

In our last number we gave what was understood to be a copy 
of the resolution passed at the late meeting of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales, but we have found that, in one or two 
important particulars, that resolution differs from the one actually 
passed by that body; we are now able to give it in the exact 
form in which it passed the Assembly. 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Resolution on American slavery, unanimously adopted by the As- 
sembly, Friday, May 16, 1851, the Rev. J. Kevty in the chair :— 

“* That this Assembly, while most anxious to reciprocate sen- 
timents of fraternal regard and unity towards the Pastors and 
Churches of the same faith and order as those in connexion with 
this Union in the United States of America,—more especially 
towards the descendants of the venerated Pilgrim Fathers in the 
New England States,—deem it their duty to renew their solemn 
and indignant protest against slavery as it now exists among the 
American churches, and, in particular, to express their great 
surprise and deep sorrow at the conduct of those ministers of various 
denominations who have given either direct countenance or tacit 
support to the Fugitive Slave Law, recently passed by the American 
Legislature, inasmuch as they cannot but regard that wicked and 
accursed statute as being, in the language of the eminent patriot 
and philanthropist, Judge Jay, ‘a palpable violation of the prin- 
ciples of justice, the rights of humanity, and the religion of Jesus 
Christ,’—a law to which no one who would obey God rather than 
man can consistently or righteously submit. And this Assembly 
would earnestly pray that the Divine Head of the Church, in 
whom there is neither bond nor free, would open the eyes of all 
Christian ministers and churches in the United States to the 
aggravated guilt of participating in the sin of man stealing, or 
holding their brethren in unjust and crucl bondage—a sin which, 
in the opinion of this Assembly, raises an insuperable barrier to 
church-fellowship with them on the part of all who, in this par- 
ticular, reverence the authority of God, and respect the inalicnable 
rights of their fellow-men.”’ 

Ata meeting of the Committee of the Union, held in the Con- 
gregational Library, June 3, 1851, it was resolved :— 

“That the foregoing Resolution be advertised in the ‘ Patriot,’ 
‘ Banner,’ and ‘ Nonconformist’ newspapers.”’ 


SOUTH CAMBRIDGESHIRE COUNTY UNION. 

At a meeting of the Committee of the South Cambridgeshire 
County Union and Home Missionary Society, a letter was read from 
J. Scoble, Esq., on the subject of American slavery, on which it was 

Moved by the Rev. G. B. Bubier, (Independent) ; seconded by 
the Rev. W. Symonds, (Baptist) ; and resolved, 

‘That this Union gives in its adhesion to the resolutions adopted 
by the Congregational and Baptist Unions on the question of 
American slavery in general, and also on the unrighteous and 
oppressive enactments of the Fugitive Slave Law. 


*“(A true copy, ) W. G. Barrett, Secretary.” 
* Foulmire, Thurrday, June 12, 1861.” 





COLCHESTER UNION, 


We, the undersigned ministers of various religious denominations 
in Colchester, feeling how utterly opposed to the spirit and precepts 
of the Christian religion is the practice of holding our fellow-men 
in slavery, and being especiully grieved by the low views of 
Christian duty recently proclaimed by many ministers in the United 
States of America in regard to the Fugitive Slave Bill, express our 
earnest hope that the several religious bodies in this country will 
embrace the opportunity afforded by the approaching anniversaries 
in the month of May, of deliberating on the expediency of adopting 
some line of conduct to prevent their pulpits being occupied by any 
clergymen from the United States of Aincrica, visiting England at 
the Exhibition of the Works of Industry, who have not borne tes- 
timony to the unrighteous character of the Fugitive Slave Bill. 

And we further express our hope, that the friends of Christian 
principle throughout the country will not fail to embrace every 
suitable opportunity of expostulating with the brethren of their 
respective denominations in the United States, upon the lamentable 
fact, that the whole system of American slavery is now unques- 
tionably receiving its main support from the churches of that 


country. 
J. W. Davins. 


OLIvER JACKSON. 
Wx. Cross. 


Jos. HERRICK. 
JaMES CAMERON. 
RoBert LANG¥YORD. 


BRISTOL BAPTIST ASSOCIATION. 


At the meetings of the Bristol Association of Baptist Churches, 
held at Somerset Street, Bath, on the 10th, 11th, and 12th days of 
June, 1851, the Rey. Davip WassELL, modcrator; it was 
resolved, 

‘¢ That this Association, considering slavery an atrocious violation 
of human rights and liberties, and a serious hindrance to the diffu- 
sion of religious truth, records its utter abhorrence of the evil, and 
its deep lamentation that so many professed pastors and churches 
of Christ, in America, continue to uphold it ; especially since it be- 
lieves, that but for the support of professors of religion, slavery 
would speedily be abolished. 

‘“‘ That it desires to express its condemnation of the iniquitous 
provisions of the Fugitive Slave Law, and its surprise and indigna- 
tion that ministers of the Gospel of peace and love are found to 
sanction it, both from the pulpit and the press. 

‘¢ That it records its respect and admiration for all those couragc- 
ous friends of the slave who have resolved, at whatever cost, to 
disregard an edict, obedience to which would be a vivlation of 
Divine law; and calls upon Christians of every denomiuation in 
America to co-operate with the noble bands of abolitionists in dif- 
ferent parts of their country in achieving the speedy, entire, and 
perpetual extinction of slavery throughout their vast and growing 
community. 

‘That it refuses to hold Christian fellowship with any ministers 
or churches who hold their fellow-men in bondage, or who are 
known to support the Fugitive Slave Law, or to identify them- 
selves in any other way with the abominable evils of slavery. 

‘¢That the resolutions now passed be advertised in the ‘ Bristol 
Examiner,’ the ‘ Nonconformist,’ and the ‘ Patriot,’ Newspapers. 

“(', J, Mrppiepiton, Secretary.” 


LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE ASSOCIATION, 

At the Annual Meeting of the ministers and messengers of the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Association of } aptist Churches, held in 
Myrtle-street Chapel, Liverpool, June 10th and llth, 1851, the 
Rev. J. Ackwortn, LL.D., in the chair, the following res.iutions 
were adopted nem. con, ;— 
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men, as children of one common Parent, and partakers of one 
common nature, contemplate, with mingled grief and indignation, 
the enslavement of the negro population of the American States ; 
denounce, asa refinement of cruelty, the iniquitous provisions of 
the Fugitive Slave Law ; and solemnly resolve to hold no church- 
fellowship with those professing Christians, whether ministers or 
members of.churches, who are known to abet that national crime.” 


EAST KENT BAPTIST ASSOCIATION. 


At the annual meetings of the East Kent Baptist Association, 
held in Cavendish Chapel, Ramsgate, May 27th and 28th, 1851, 
the following resolution was passed unanimously :— © 


“That this Association, viewing slavery as it exists in the 
United States, and elsewhere, as an insult to the sovereignty of God, 
and an outrage of the rights of man; and believing that it retards 
the progress of the Gospel, inasmuch as it unfits the slave for the 
discharge of religious duty and the enjoyment of religious privileges, 
and blunts the moral sensibilities of the white man, proves fatal to 
the development (in his casc) of those characters and graces which 


Christianity inculeates,—resolves, in anticipation of the visit of 


Americans attracted to our shores by the Great Exhibition, to hold 
no fellowship with any one, whether minister or other, who 
defends on any ground, or even tolerates that cruel iniquity. 
‘‘ That these resolutions be advertised in the Patriot and Non- 
conformist newspapers. 
(Signed) 


SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


“ Francois WILxLs, Moderator.” 


The following extract is taken from the Yearly Epistle of this 
important body. 

‘‘ The subject of the slave-trade and slavery continue to form an 
interesting feature in our transatlantic communications, Our 
sympathy has been awakened for our brethren in the United States 
in their peculiarly trying position, with warm desires that they may 
be strengthened in meekness and boldness, to uphold our well- 
known testimony on these subjects. At this enlightened period of 
the world, to live under a Government and amongst a people who 
profess the religion of our blessed Saviour, and at the same time 
uphold and strengthen by law the system of negro slavery, must 
necessarily bring the Christian mind into deep sorrow. We com- 
miserate the degraded and suffering condition of the enslaved ; we 
feel much for our dear friends who are brought into immediate 
contact with this state of society, and we feel in brotherly love for 
the inhabitants of that widely-extended and rapidly-rising country, 
who are more or less implicated in the sin of slavery. We should 
rejoice to hear of the immediate and peaceable termination of this 
iniquitous system: earnest are our desires that it may please Him 
who in his love has created all men, and who, as the Almighty and 
all-wise Parent of the universe, has bestowed upon the slave 
natural and inalienable rights of which he is unjustly deprived, 
rapidly to advance the coming of the day when justice and mercy 
shall so prevail in the councils of all Governments, that slavery shall 
utterly cease, not only in the United States ot America, but 
throughout the nations of the earth.” 





PROCEEDINGS IN THE UNITED STATES AGAINST 
THE FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW. 


Our readers will be gratified to learn, that the recent proceedings 
of the United States Congress, in relation to the capture of fugitive 
slaves, have not met with the support which the Federal 
Government so earnestly desires. Ohio, Vermont, and Massa- 
chusetts have each, through their State Legislatures, protested 
against it; and it is pleasing to learn that several important 
branches of the Christian church, and the students in the theolo- 
gical academies, are resolved to do their duty on the same subject. 
We cannot give, in the present number, all the documents which 
have reached us upon this point, but we may venture to affirm, 
that never were the Christian churches more thoroughly in earnest, 
ih relation to American slavery, than at the present time. 


OHIO LEGISLATURE. 
In Senate, March 22, 1851. 
Resolved, by the General Assembly of the State of Ohio,— 
‘‘That while this General Assembly would urge the faithful 
observance of law upon the people of this State, and of her Sister 
States of the Union, as the most effectual mode of promoting their 
best interests, as well as a high duty they owe alike to themselves 
and their common country, it would most earnestly recommend to 
Congress the necessity of so amending and modifying the pro- 





visions of the Fugitive Slave Law, that while it secures a faithful 
compliance with all the obligations imposed by the constitution of 
the United States, it will, as it becomes a free Government, guard 
with jealous care the rights of the freeman. And if said law, in 
the opinion of Congress, cannot be so amended as to give persons 
claimed as fugitives from labour the benefit of every legal defence 
of their liberty, we then recommend the repeal of said law.”’ 


Resolved,—‘“‘ That the law, commonly called the Fugitive Slave 
Law, being alaw that makes ex parte evidence conclusive of the 
master’s right to recapture and return his slaves; that denies him 
a jury trial here or elsewhere ; that provides for the appointment of 
swarms of petty officers to execute it; that gives a double com- 
pensation to find every claim set up in favour of the masters ; 
and pays the expenses, in any case, from the public treasury ; 
ought never to receive the voluntary co-operation of our people, and 
ought, therefore, to be immediately repealed.”’ 


VERMONT LEGISLATURE. 


An Act relating to the writ of habeas corpus to persons claimed 
as fugitive slaves, and the right of trial by jury :— 


It is hereby enacted by the General Assembly of the State of 
Vermont, 

Sec. 1. The same power is hereby given to, and the same duties 
imposed upon, the circuit judges of the several judicial circuits of 
this State, which are given to and imposed upon the judges of the 
supreme court by the provisions of cap. 38, of the Revised Statutes, 
entitled ‘‘ Habeas Corpus.” 

2. It shall be the duty of States attorneys, within their respective 
counties, whenever any inhabitant of this State is arrested or claimed 
as a fugitive slave, on being informed thereof, diligently and faith- 
fully to use all lawful means to protect, defend, and procure to be 
discharged every such person so arrested or claimed as a fugitive 
slave. 

3. The application of any States attorney in writing to any one 
of the judges of the supreme court, or to any circuit judge, signed 
by said States attorney in his official capacity, stating in substance 
the name of the prisoner and the persons detaining him, if known, 
and that the person arrested, claimed, or imprisoned, is arrested, 
claimed, or imprisoned as a fugitive slave, shall be sufficient autho- 
rity to authorise the issuing of the writ of habeas corpus, as pro- 
vided in said chapter 38 of the Revised Statutes; and said writ 
may be signed by any one of the said judges, or the clerk of the 
supreme or county court; and said writ shall be made returnable 
to the supreme or county court, when in session, in the county 
where such application is made ; and in vacation said writ may be 
made returnable forthwith before either of the judges aforesaid. 

4, It shall be the duty of all judicial and executive officers in 
their respective counties, who shall know, or have good reason to 
believe, that any inhabitant of this State is about to be arrested or 
claimed as a fugitive slave, forthwith to give notice thereof to the 
States attorney of the county in which such person resides. 

5. Whenever the writ of habeas corpus is granted in vacation as 
provided in this Act, or as provided by existing laws, if upon the 
hearing of the same before any one of the judges aforesaid, the 
person imprisoned, arrested, or claimed as a fugitive slave, shall not 
be discharged, such person shall be entitled to an appeal to the next 
stated term of the county court, in the county where such hearing 
was had, on furnishing such bail, and within such time, as the 
judge granting the writ, on hearing the case, shall adjudge to be 
reasonable and proper. 

6. The court to which such appeal is taken, and any other court 
to which a writ of habeas corpus in behalf of any such person 
claimed or arrested as a fugitive slave is made returnable, may and 
shall, on application of either party to such proceedings, allow and 
direct a trial by jury on all questions of fact in issue between the 
parties, in the matter aforesaid ; and the taxable costs of such a trial 
shall be chargeable to the State, whenever the same would be other- 
wise chargeable to the person arrested or claimed as a fugitive slave. 

7. The several circuit judges shall have the same powers now 
vested in the judges of the supreme court, by virtue of an Act in 
amendment of chap. 103 of the Revised Statutes, relating to persons 
confined in close gaol on executions of tort, approved, Nov. 13, 
A.D. 1848, 

8. This Act shall take effect from its passage. 


ACTION OF THE MASSACHUSETTS SENATE. 


The following resolutions, relating to slavery and the Fugitive 
‘1, That this Association, recognising the equal rights of all 
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Slave Law, have passed the Senate of Massachusetts with great 
unanimity, only three votes being recorded against them :— 

“That Massachusetts affirms anew her hostility to slavery, and 
her devotion to the Union; that, inspired by these cherished senti- 
ments, she longs for harmony among the different parts of our 
common country ; but she cannot conceal her conviction that this 
can be finally and permanently secured only by the overthrow of 
slavery, so far as the same can be constitutionally done, every- 
where within the jurisdiction of the National Government; that the 
free States may be relieved from all responsibility therefore, so that 
freedom, instead of slavery, shall become national, ‘and slavery, 
instead of freedom, become sectional. 

‘That Massachusetts protests against the Fugitive Slave Law, 
as hostile to the sentiments of Christianity, and abhorrent to the 
feelings of the people of this commonwealth ; that such a law will 
naturally fail to secure that support in the heart and conscience of 
the community, without which any law must, sooner or later, 
become a dead letter. 

‘¢That while Massachusetts entertains these views of that law, 
she claims no right, under the federal constitution, to nullify, 
disregard, or forcibly resist the provisions of an act of Congress ; 
that she has already, when such right was claimed by the State of 
South Carolina, expressed her opinion upon it, and now re-affirms 
and repeats the following resolution, then passed by her legislature, 
namely :— 

‘¢<¢ That the constitution of the United States of America is a 
solemn social compact, by which the people of the said States, in 
order to form a more perfect union, establish justice, ensure 
domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defence, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty for themselves 
and their posterity, formed themselves into one body politic, under 
a common government; that this constitution, and the laws of the 
United States, made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made 
under the authority of the same, are the supreme law of the land, 
anything in the constitution or laws of any State to the contrary 
notwithstanding ; and that no citizen, State, or other member of 
the body politic, has a right, in any shape or under any pretext, to 
annul or prevent the execution of the said constitution, laws, or 
treaties, or any of them, excepting in such extreme cases as justify 
a violent resistance to the laws, on the principle of the natural 
and indefeasible prerogative of self-defence against intolerable 
oppression.’ 

‘¢That his excellency the Governor be requested to transmit a 
copy of these resolves to each of our senators and representatives in 
Congress, to be by them laid before their respective houses.” 


PETITION OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


The following petition, from over one hundred Methodist clergy- 
men, was recently presented to the Senate of this State. 


To the Honourable Senate of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. 

This petition of more than one hundred clergymen, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Massachusetts, humbly represents, 
that, in their judgment, the law of the United States, known as the 
‘“‘ Fugitive Slave Law,”’ imposes upon the citizens of this common- 
wealth duties which are incompatible with the obligations and 
charities of the Christian religion. 

That it endangers the liberties of many of their coloured Christian 
brethren, and, in its execution, would disperse and destroy nearly 
entire churches, heretofore in peaceful communion with their deno- 
niination in various parts of the land; churches which are com- 
posed largely of fugitives from oppression, who have been upright 
citizens for many years, and have, since their escape from bondage, 
married and raised up families, which must be involved in insup- 
portable calamities by the enforcement of this oppressive statute. 

That the above-mentioned statute, and the proceedings already 
had under it in the commonwealth, have tended to the demoralisa- 
tion of the public mind; and it is such a law, in its details, as the 
founders of the commonwealth would have disdained, and our 
fathers of the last generation rendered nugatory, not by violent 
resistance, but by a salutary public sentiment, and that personal 
virtue and self-respect which would not allow them to incur the 
deep degradation of being accessory to its executions, 

That the said law and the proceedings had under it are leading 
to acrimonious and unhealthful excitements and discussions, and to 
the common utterance of language and opinions on the subjects of 
liberty, slavery, and humanity, which show a lamentable degrada- 
tion from the most sacred sentiments and traditions transmitted to 





us from our ancestors—language and opinions which put the 
interests of Mammon and party in contrast with, and in preference 
to, the highest virtues that can dignify States and ennoble individual 
man. 

That this law, and the proceedings had under it, are, by their 
incompatibility with the humanity and moral sense of the people, 
endangering the popular reverence for law and the officers of 
justice. 

That, above all, they are leading to a serious, if not blasphemous, 
disparagement of the reverence which is due to the supreme law of 
Almighty God, without which there is no safe protection for 
society, and no salutary education of our youth, © Your petitioners 
humbly represent, that the pernicious consequences of this deplo- 
rable law have reached a degree of exasperation which should 
excite the solicitude of all good citizens, and especially of public 
men ; and your petitioners do, as public teachers of religion, and 
guardians of the moral sentiments of the people, deem it their duty 
to appeal to your honourable body, praying you to do what you 
can, consistently with your obligations to the constitution of the 
United States, to prevent further harm to the moral sense and 
ancient honour of the State of Massachusetts from the causes herein 
mentioned, 

And your petitioners will ever pray. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Andover, April 21st, 1851. 

Dear Sr1r,—I have thought’ that the accompanying copy of a 
petition from the students of this Seminary, presented to the 
Massachusetts legislature on Saturday last, might not be uninte- 
resting to the many readers of your paper, who have been pained 
with the supposed position of the Seminary on the great question 
of the day. The extraordinary course of Professor Stuart on this 
subject has, undoubtedly, produced the impression that the state of 
opinion here was adverse to the cause of humanity. Such is not 
the fact. Of the seventy students now present, but eleven could be 
found so far upholding the accursed system of slavery as to refuse 
to sign this petition. It is certainly a sad thing that so many as 
eleven are thus infected, but when the friends of humanity reflect 
on the constant Stuart-izing process going on here, they cannot 
but be glad that so many are ready to avow their conviction, that 
‘‘ the spirit and provisions of this [fugitive] law contravene the law 
of God.” Many of the signers are men of calmness and deliberation, 
who have but lately been thoroughly aroused to a sense of the 
necessity of decided action in regard to our great national sin, but 
who will never give up their decided convictions of duty, out of 
regard to Professor Moses Stuart, or anybody else. The others 
were never anything else but abolitionists. 

Yours, truly, 


To Mr. Fogg. A StTupeEnr. 





To the Honourable the General Court of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. 


The undersigned, members of the Theological Seminary in 
Andover, believing that the recent Act of Congress, entitled ‘‘ An 
Act to amend and supplementary to an Act entitled an Act 
respecting fugitives and other persons escaping from their masters,’? 
endangers the personal liberty of a portion of the inhabitants of 
this commonwealth; believing, moreover, that the spirit of and 
the provisions of said Act contravene the moral sentiments of a 
majority of our citizens and the law of God, do respectfully petition 
your honourable body :— 


First, To adopt such measures as your wisdom may dictate, and 
your constitutional obligations allow, for securing those safeguards 
of personal liberty which respectively belong to the citizens of a 
free and Christian State; and 

Secondly, To request the senators and representatives in Con- 
gress to use their best efforts to secnre the immediate repeal of 
said Act. 

I. H. Levins, G. A. Adams, Edwin Teele, Edward G. 
Miner, Wm. L.? Ropes, F. H. Brewster, Henry M. 
Storrs, Nathaniel A Hyde, G. B. Willcox, Thomas B. 
Bliss, John Gardner Hale, Luther R. White, George 
Bent, W. Wells, Samuel Emerson, S. Bourne, jun., John 
Willard, L. W. Chaney, Phelps H. Ireland, N. George 
Clark, G. P. Fisher, E. 8. Skinner, 8. H. Tolman, jun., 
J. W. Stone, J. B. Perry, C. 8. Smith, James B. 
Howard, Charles H. Allen, Daniel T. Noyes, Wm. T. 
Sleeper, David Bremner, H. Norton, Alonzo H. Quint, 
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Geo. N. Boardman, Wm. B. Greene, Augustus Walker, 
Edwin A. Buck, E. C. A. Woods, Justin E. Burbank, 
James O. Murray, Geo. E. Allen, Joseph D. Polard, 
Charles Lothrop, W. A. Farnsworth, J. R. Herrick, 
James A. Veale, Wm. A. M‘Corkle, E. H. Blanchard, 
Henry Wickes, Geo. L. Weed, jun., Joseph B. Johnson, 
Charles Hutchinson, E. H. Richardson, John Q. Pea- 
body, George Pierson, S. C. Kendall, Henry K. Edson, 
W. W. Winchester, Obed Dickinson. 


ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION AT CHICAGO (U. 8S.) 


































































In our last number we gave an account of a Christian Anti- 
slavery Convention held at Cincinnati, the proceedings of which 
were of an exceedingly interesting character. We are glad to find 
that the result of that meeting has been a determination to hold a 
Convention at Chicago, during the present month, the character 
of which may be gathered from the following circular, which we 
take from the National Era :— 


- “‘ At the Christian Anti-slavery Convention, held at Cincinnati, 
May, 1850, the undersigned were appointed a committee to hold 
under consideration the gencral subject of Christian action against 
slavery, and other palpable wrongs tolerated in and by the church, 
and were empowered to call another Convention at such time and 
place as shall be deemed proper. Since the time of our meeting in 
Cincinnati, we have watched with great interest the influence 
which the proceedings of that assembly have been exerting upon 
the public mind, and we feel great pleasure in being able to state, 
as the opinion of the committee, that the hopes of the friends of 
that Convention have been more than realised, in the salutary and 
wide-spread impressions which have been made. From that meet- 
ing, and various other movements which have followed as its con- 
sequences, truth has gone forth to reach and arouse thousands of 
minds, and the result is, a preparation far and wide for a more 
extensive union of the friends of our cause, and for more important 
action. 

‘The new combination of parties, in which interests the most 
diverse are allied against freedom ; the melancholy subserviency of 
a large portion of the church to secular dictation; the attempt in 
Church and State to strike down the great principle of Protes- 
tantism—the right of private judgment; the attempts which the 
slave power is making to seize upon our territories, and even to 
subvert the constitution of California—effurts which, if successful, 
will exclude freedom and a free Gospel from all these vast regions 
of our common country ; these things constrain us to believe that 
the time has come for renewed and more strenuous effort. 

‘¢ We believe that a reform in the sentiments and policy of the 
church is indispensable to the preservation even of the liberties 
of the country; and that Protestantism itself is endangered by its 
alliance with slavery, and its teachings in defence of its position— 
teachings which allow the sanctions of the religion of Jesus to 
manifest and acknowledged wrong. 

‘“‘ Feeling that in and through Christ alone, any effort for church 
reform can be successful, and hoping and praying that the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit may be granted unto all who may engage in the 
work, we invite our fellow-Christians of all denominations to meet 
at Chicago, on the3rd day of July next, for the purpose of carrying 
forward what has been so auspiciously begun, by deliberating upon 
the most suitable methods for uniting and rendering effective the 
strength of all evangelical Christians, who desire to divorce the 
church from slavery, and who are willing to exclude from Christian 
fellowship all palpable sin, and trust the consequences to God. 


“‘C. B. Boynton, E. Goodman, C. A. Benton, Wm. H. 
Brisbane, Samuel Lewis, Wm. Goodell, E. H. Nevin, 
John G. Fee, George Whipple, Lewis Tappan, J. 
Blanchard. 
“ Cincinnati, February 14, 1851.” 
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allow us to bring before our readers the thoughts and feelings of 
this distinguished man. One of his latest speeches, delivered at 
Lancaster, in the month of May last, has much gratified us, and 
we think will much interest our readers. We have taken the 
liberty of curtailing it of those parts which were purely local, and 
the reference to which were not of general interest. What we 
have retained, however, will show that, in Mr. Mann, the cause of 
human freedom has an advocate worthy of its great importance. 
We will just add, that the Hon. Mr. Mann is well known to many 
persons in this country, as an enlightened friend of education as 
well as of the anti-slavery cause. 


Fellow Citizens,—We are assembled on a great occasion, and for a 
great purpose. The election of a member of Congress, indeed, is not an 
extraordinary event; but it is extraordinary that principles of the most 
vital importance to the honour of Massachusetts, and to the cause of 
human liberty throughout the world, should be involved in a local 
election. Such, however, is now the fact. Gentlemen, the assertion and 
the recognition of the rights of man have made great progress among the 
nations of Europe, within the recollection of many who are now before 
me. Notwithstanding the partition of Poland by allied robbers, and the 
obliteration of that kingdom from the map of Europe; notwithstanding 
Hungarian subjugation to Austrian despotism, and many other atrocious 
crimes against humanity—such as nations only can commit; for they are 
too vast and monstrous to be perpetrated by any individual ;—I say, 
notwithstanding these facts, the great fabric of human liberty has been 
rising in Europe, while the solid structures of despotism have been 
disintegrating and making ready for their fall. But truth compels me to 
acknowledge that, during the last three quarters of a century, our 
course has been downward. While among the other nations of Christen- 
dom the altar-fires of liberty have been kindled and burning with a 
brighter flame, ours have been waning. At the foundation of our 
Government, an institution existed amongst us, utterly irreconcileable 
with the fundamental principles of the Government itself. But it was 
then limited in its extent, and its spirit nowhere existed in great 
intensity. Even those who cherished it most were ashamed of it, 
and, in those provisions of the constitution which were designed for 
its temporary protection, a common regard for decency forbade the 
mention of its name. Fatally to our own peace and honour, that small 
spot of gangrene was admitted into the system, and it has since shot 
its virus through the whole body politic. From speaking of it with 
hushed breath, the bold abettors of slavery now shout forth its praises. 
From providing for the extermination of the African slave-trade, they 
have converted the slave States into another Africa, this side of the 
tropics ; and by the successful robbery of a neighbouring republic, they 
seek to create a new Africa, with which the slave-trade, once abolished 
and declared piracy, may be revived and legalised. The middle passage is 
to be transferred from the ocean to the land. Maryland, Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, &c., are to be the Gold Coast; Benin and the Galinas the place of 
supply ; the place of demand, and the highways of commerce between them, 
are to be within our own borders, and protected by the American flag ; and 
that horrid traffic, which all the leading nations of Christendom united in 
declaring to be a felony punishable with death, is now to be maintained 
and defended, under a penalty of death and a dissolution of the Union. 
Nor is it sufficient that the tide of slavery should rise and overflow the 
vast and uninhabitable regions of the West. It surges up against the free 
States themselves, and all the dykes and barriers of constitutional law, 
which we have been enacting for seventy-five years, cannot stay its flood. 
We thought that Massachusetts was the impregnable citadel of freedom ; 
but unconstitutional and inhuman laws, dictated by slaveholders, are now 
executed amongst us, and at our very doors; and the individual whom for 
thirty years this State has delighted to honour, now pollutes its air by 
cheering on the hunt of men. Thank God, there is a part of our people 
who, while they suffer, resist. Only a portion amongst us have reached 
the lowest depth of degradation, where they surrender, not their wills only, 
but their limbs, to the hateful service of their masters. Slavery has done 
its perfect work only when the soul is enslaved. I rejoice to believe that 
we have not only seven thousand in this our Massachusetts Israel, who 
have not bowed the knee to Baal, but seven hundred thousand ; and recent 
events foretel not only an increasing number, but a more determined 
spirit. Why is it, fellow-citizens, that Massachusetts stands first, or 
among the first, in 1851, in her hostility to the Fugitive Slave Law? I 
answer, for the very reason that she stood first in her hostility to the 
encroachments of the British crownin 1776. And in less than seventy-five 
years from this time, those who oppose, and those who defend this inhu- 
man law, will stand, historically, as wide asunder, and will share as high 
an honour, or will share as deep an ignominy, as is now awarded to the 
lovers of freedom and the minions of power at the time of the revolution. 
Let all young men beware not to be seduced by any temptations of 
immediate profit or mistaken honour, to lift a hand in defence of this law. 
If they do, then, before they have lived out half their lives, they will be as 
ready as old.Cranmer to thrust the offending member into the flames, 
and say with him, “‘ This hand, this wicked hand, has offended,’”’ 
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* Gentlemen, we in Massachusetts are a union-loving and law-abiding | 


people. Mr. Webster and his ‘“‘ retainers ’? may spare their breath in 
exhorting us to abide by the Union. Such a work in this Commonwealth 
is a work of supererogation. He knows, and they know, that the number 
of disunionists in this State can be counted by a man’s fingers and toes. 
Whatever influence they exert must flow from their zeal, their talents, and 
their private character. They derive none from numerical force. Were 
they all to settle in one of our small towns, they would be out-voted by 
the inhabitants. I regard these ever-repeated appeals to Massachusetts 
men and to New England men to stand by the Union, as not merely 
obtrusive, but as affrontive and insulting. Besides, when a man under- 
takes the mission of going round the country preaching honesty, or tem- 
perance, or chastity, he provokes the inquiry whether he is more honest, 
temperate, or continent than those whom he exhorts? If the union of 
these States now is, or has ever been, verging towards a point of danger, it 
is solely and only because ambitious and mercenary men at the North have 
given it that direction by recognising Southern threats and bravadoes as 
realities, and thus encouraging them. Let the greatest coward see that his 
threats are acknowledged as verities, and he will adopt the cheap mode of 
threatening, instead of the hazardous one of acting. As soon as there 
were a few men in a few States of this class who lifted up their 
voice, Mr. Webster and Gencral Cass, for their own ambitious pur- 
poses, cried out that the Union was in danger. I say, then, if the 
union of these States ever has been in any proximity to danger, it 
- was not from menaces uttered by the South, but from Northern endorse- 
ment of them. If Northern leaders had dishonoured, instead of endors- 
ing, this spurious paper, it never would have got into currency. We are 
not only union-loving men, but, as I said before, we are law-abiding 
men. Had this not been so, not all the fleets and armies in the world 
would have carried Thomas Sims into bondage. So intimately blended 
is the reverence for law with the very soul of our people, that if you could 
convince them that a statute has legal force, and is binding upon the 
conscience, I verily believe our juries would give a verdict in favour of 
Shylock, though the pound of flesh which he claimed were to be carved 
from their own bosoms. This side of just cause for revolution, they will 
yield submission to all laws enacted by Government, with one single 
exception. The exception I mean embraces those laws of men which are 
clearly contrary to the law of God. And I trust the time is not now, 
and never will be, when the children of the Puritans will obey any com- 
mandment of human origin, if it conflicts with a Divine command, though 
they have to lie down in lions’ dens, or walk through furnace fires, as the 
penalty of disobedience. But with this sentiment of reverence for law is 
another sentiment, which is its proper attendant and brother,—I mean, a 
desire and a determination to know what it is that is called law; what it 
is that claims this prerogative of controlling the will and challenging the 
conscience. It is in this spirit that they have discussed, and mean to 
discuss, the Fugitive Slave Law, and to bring it, Protestant-fashion, to 
the test of individual judgment and conscience. I have no need to repeat 
to you the general provisions of this inhuman enactment. No lover of 
liberty can read them without having their atrocious character burned into 
his mind ineffaceably. You know that it assumes to dispose of the highest 
interests of human liberty,—the liberty of soul as well as the liberty of 
person ; and you know that it also assumes to dispose of the most precious 
interests of property—the property that a man has in himself, and in all 
his capacities of physical enjoyment and suffering, as well as his property 
in his money or his goods,—without a single one of those safeguards or 
protections which the constitution of the country builds up like a rampart 
of defence around us all. This enactment, too, is no theoretic affair-—is 
no dead letter on the statute book. It is a living monster, uncaged and 
turned loose amongst us, to rob and devour at its will. Now, I have two 
objections to this law, which absolves me from all obligations to execute 
it, or in any way or manner to assist in executing it. First, I believe it 
to be contrary to the law of God, which, God helping me, shall be the 
rule of my conduct, though I should scatter political treasons as the wind 
scatters leaves. In his description of the judgment-day, Jesus Christ makes 
the distinction between saints and sinners to turn upon the fact, whether 
they have fed the hungry, clothed the naked, and visited those who were 
sick and in prison. And who so hungry as those who do not own, and cannot 
own, a morsel of bread? Who so naked as those who do not own, and 
cannot own, a shred of a garment to protect them from cold, or from the 
lascivious eye? And what prison was ever so deep, what confinement ever 
so hopeless, as that Southern prison-house which holds three millions of 
our fellow-beings within its melancholy walls,—them and their posterity 
for ever?. He that refuses the common acts of hospitality to these 
victims, when fleeing from their bondage, denies his Lord and Master. 
He that refuses them, disobeys every precept of the Saviour, and has no 
more right to call himself a Christian than has the Fejee islander, when 
he rises from his cannibal banquet. He is the Levite who passes by on 
the other side. And next, I hold this law to be contrary to the consti- 
tution of the United States, and, therefore, of no binding force upon my 
conscience or my conduct. I do not mean to say by this that I shall 
make forcible opposition to it. I take the Quaker ground upon this 
subject; J will not assist to execute it, though I shall suffer it to execute 





itself on me. The constitutionality of this law hae been extensively dis- 
cussed. But there is this broad difference between the arguments of those 
who affirm and those who deny that it is constitutional. Those who 
deny it, argue the question upon its merits, upon principle, upon those 
legal relations and analogies that so nobly characterise the English law on 
the subject of human liberty. But those who affirm the constitutionality 
of the law, base their argument upon technicalities and upon precedents, 
and they cannot sustain themselves for a moment on any other ground, 
They found themselves, in the first place, upon the statutory precedent 
of 1793, which was an act passed with very little deliberation, as its his- 
tory shows, and passed, too, when it was expected, on all hands, that 
slavery would soon die out. In the next place, they rely upon the 
judicial precedent of Prigg’s case, which was made by a bench of slave- 
holding judges, and which commanded the assent of only a bare majority 
of that bench, slaveholding though it was. Now, the statutory precedent 
covers only a part of the case ; for some of the most hateful features of 
the law of 1850 are not to be found in the law of 1793; and the Supreme 
Court has never passed upon the law of 1850 at all. So two points are 
clear in the outset—that the champions of the law cannot get along 
without the precedents, and the precedents, in several most important 
particulars, fail them altogether. * * ° ° ” 
If the legal relations of slavery did not sustain the moral ones, as the root 
sustains the branches and nourishes the fruit, those moral relations would 
seem to demand all our attention. I know but comparatively little, and 
no man living at the North can know but comparatively little, of the 
various and ever-repeated wickedness of this institution. It has been my 
lot, however, to live for about half the time, during the last four years, 
in the midst of a milder form of slavery; and, besides this, I was 
once engaged for about six weeks in the trial of a cause growing 
directly out of slavery—and that experience gave me some insight 
into its dreadful mysteries. For a moment, the wind blew the smoke 
and flame aside, and I looked into its hell. I saw, then, as I had 
never seen before, what a vital and inextinguishable interest every 
human being has in this subject ; not the slaves alone, but the free man; 
not voters only, but all who can be affected by votes ; not only men, but 
especially women. For this reason, I am glad to see so many ladies in 
this audience. It becomes them to be here. If any mortal should culti- 
vate an abhorrence of slavery, the female sex should do it. Whatever 
any one may hold to be the social relation between free women and slave 
women, yet before God and Christ, and all the holy angels, they belong 
to the same sisterhood of the human race. They are your sisters. And 
what is the condition of these your sisters, in regard to everything that a 
virtuous and noble woman holds most sacred and dear? Ladies, there 
are now in this land of pretended freedom and pretended Gospel, a million 
and a half of women, who have no practical knowledge of what a woman’s 
higher life should be, or what a woman’s most precious rights are. Since 
the Declaration of Independence, the number of slaves in this country 
has increased from less than five hundred thousand to more than three 
millions; and before the close of this century, their descendants will 
increase to more-than thrice three millions. And yet, neither as to the 
living nor as to the dead, has there ever been a lawful marriage among 
them all. There has never beena man slave who could say, ‘‘ This is my 
wife, heart of my heart, and life of my life, and no mortal power shall 
pluck her from my breast.’”? There has never been a woman slave who 
could say, ‘‘ This is my lawful, wedded husband, whom I promise to love 
and cherish, and to whom I vow inviolable constancy.’ ‘‘ For this 
cause,’’ says Christ, ‘‘ shall a man leave father and mother, and shall 
cleave to his wife, and they twain shall be one flesh.”” But the ‘‘ twain ”’ 
of slaves are never one. And even when any sham ceremony is observed, 
to distinguish the holy relation of husband and wife from the cohabitation 
of beasts, and he who officiates comes to those other words of Christ, 
“‘ What, therefore, God has joined together, let no man put asunder,”’ he 
stops; for he knows, and they all know, that a few dollars, at any time, 
will bring bereavement upon both,—a double bereavement, he a widower 
and she a widow, both still surviving. Their life, at best, is but a life of 
concubinage ; not even that concubinage which, though not founded upon 
a lawful contract, has still something like conjugal fidelity in it, and 
therefore a semblance of v'rtue; but a various and vagrant concubinage, 
traversing the circle of overseer, master, master’s guests, and master’s 
sons. The fate of the children born to the slave mother, you all know. 
Those objects upon which all maternal affections meet and glow as ina 
focus, are torn from her bosom, like lambs «from the flock when the 
shambles are empty. And as to those females who are young, sprightly, 
and handsome,—charge me not with indelicacy in touching upon this 
theme. Honi soit qui mal y pense. I speak not to fastidious ears, but 
to the pure in heart, to whom all things are pure. I speak of eternal 
verities, before whose massive force the heart trembles and bows itself as 
reeds before the tempest. It is the grossest and most shameless of 
all indelicacies to patronise vice through pusillanimity in exposing it.— 
As to those females, I say, who are young, sprightly, and handsome, 
whom God has gifted with beauty of form and beauty of face, because 
they only attract the gloating eye of passion, who shall describe the 
loathsomeness of their life? They are ripened for the New Orleans or 
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for some other market, whence Southern harems are supplied ; as, under 
the Mahommedan religion, white Caucasian beauties are sent to the slave- 
marts of the darker-skinned Turk. In that company of seventy-six 
persons who attempted, in 1848, to escape from the district of Columbia 
in the schooner Pearl, and whose officers I assisted in defending, there 
were several young and healthy girls, who had those peculiar attractions 
of form, of feature, and of complexion, which Southern connoisseurs in 
sensualism so highly prize. Elizabeth Russell was one of them. She 
fell immediately into the slave-traders’ fangs, and was doomed to the New 
Orleans market. The hearts of those who saw her, and foresaw her fate, 
were touched with pity. They offered eighteen hundred dollars to redeem 
her, and some there were who offered to give, who would not have had 
much left after the gift. But the fiend of a slave-trader was inexorable. 
He knew how he could transmute her charms into gold, through the 
fires of sin. He ‘demanded twenty-one hundred dollars, (though for 
menial services she would not have been worth more than four or five, ) 
and would take nothing less. She was despatched to New Orleans ; but 
when about half way there, God had mercy upon her, and smote her with 
death. Perhaps, foreseeing her fate, she practised what, under such 
circumstances, we might call the virtue of suicide. There were two girls 
named Edmondson in the same company. When about to be sent to the 
same market, an older sister went to the shambles to plead with the 
wretch who owned them, for the love of God, to spare his victims. He 
bantered her, telling her what fine dresses and fine furniture they would 
have. ‘‘ Yes,’’ said she, ‘‘that may do well in this life, but what will 
become of them in the next?’’ They, too, were sent to New Orleans, 
but they were afterwards redeemed at an enormous ransom, and brought 
back. There was one girl, who after her re-capture in the Pearl, was 
sold six times in seven weeks, in Maryland and Virginia, for her beauty’s 
sake. But she proved heroically and sublimely intractable. Like 
Rebecca, the Jewess, she would have flung herself from the loftiest battle- 
ment, rather than yield herself to a villain. Notwithstanding her masters’ 
pretence that they had bought her with their money, and owned her soui, 
yet she had wealth which, though all the earth were one entire and perfect 
chrysolite, it could not buy. She was parted with, and came to New 
York; and I have been informed, in the most authentic manner, from 
the lady of the very respectable family of which she became an inmate, 
that, on an examination of her person, after the healing time of the 
journey had passed, her body was found scarred and whaled with whip- 
marks, which the villains inflicted on her because she would not come to 
their bed. Now, suppose a sister or daughter of yours, of this heroic soul 
and spotless purity, should find herself on the way to New Orleans ;— 
suppose, by almost superhuman power and adroitness, she should escape, 
and should thread her solitary and darksome path, for hundreds of miles, 
towards the North Star; should lie down in caverns, with poisonous reptiles, 
by day, and pursue her lonely journey by night, finding the beasts of the 
forest to be less terrible than man; should swim rivers, and keep off 
famine by roots and insects, until at last, thanks be to God, she sets her 
mangled and bleeding feet upon the soil of freedom. Perhaps some echo 
of the fame of the pilgrim mothers has reached her ears. She has heard 
of Boston and its noble women of old, and she hies hither as to a city of 
refuge,—as to a sanctuary where virtue has an altar, and where she can 
lay down her hunted and weary body, and be at rest. Fallacious hope! 
The lecher pursues his prey, and he is here. He goes to some Glossin 
lawyer, who sues outa warrant. He goes to some Jack Ketch, who serves 
it. The victim is seized at midnight, under some lying charge, and she is 
carried before some Commissioner, whose conduct, were he even a quasi 
judge, as he pretends to be, would be enough to make every hair of the 
judicial ermine for ever detestable. Here a process is gone through 
which she does not understand, and some papers are read of which she never 
heard, and then a judgment is pronounced that her labour is ‘‘ due’’ to 
her pursuer, (and such labour!) that she ‘‘ owes service’ to him, (and 
such service!) and then the Commissioner delivers her into his arms, and 
pockets a fee, which common pimps would be ashamed to work for. 
And, my friends, the keenest pang in the grief of all this is, that there is 
no fiction or romance about it. A Commissioner who could bring him- 
self down to send a man to a Georgia cotton field, under this law, the 
first time trying, could send a virtuous and spotless woman into enforced 
harlotry, the second time; and the prince of darkness only knows what 
he could not set him to do afterwards. The clergymen who could defend 
the enslaver of Sims, because he ‘‘owed’’ the “‘ service’’ of one sex, 
could defend the enslaver,of a woman, because she ‘‘ owed’ the “‘ service ”’ 
of the other sex ;—the clergymen of the rich parishes I mean; for it 
happens, with a constancy of a law of tenure, that it is only the clergy- 
men of the rich parishes who do this. Do they know how to serve and 
reverence their Lord and Master,—-that is, their pay-master? But, 
fellow-citizens, as our feelings are stimulated by the keenest sensi- 
bility, in looking at the infinite wrong which slavery commits; as 
we see the millions and millions of human beings dimly emerging 
into view, and crowding down the vista of futurity, to blast our eyes 
with the vision of their woe, a potent voice rings in our ears, exclaiming, 
** Conquer your prejudices!” ‘‘ Conquer your PREJUDICES!”? And 


this execrable counsel is uttered in reference to the infinite crime and 











disgrace of sending into slavery, without a trial, those who are free under 
our laws,—-the men to stripes and death, and the women to the body’s 
shame and the soul’s perdition. Fouler, baser, more ungodly counsel 
was never uttered, since it was said to our first parents, in the garden of 
Eden—‘‘ On the day thou eatest thereof, thou shalt not surely die,’’ 
And what is it that this long-honoured eulogist of liberty, but now its 
great apostate, blasphemes with the name of ‘‘ prejudice ?’’ If there be 
one sentiment more deeply rooted in the public heart of Massachusetts 
than any other, more intertwined and grown together with all the fibres 
of its being, it is the sentiment of liberty. We have drunk it in with 
our mother’s milk ; we have imbibed it from all the lessons of the school- 
room and the teachings of the sanctuary; we have inspired it with the 
atmosphere we breathe, and our organs have been attuned to it from our 
birth, by the anthems of the mountain’s wind and the ocean’s roar. It 
was from the love of liberty that our earlier fathers plucked themselves 
up by the roots from that natal soil into which they had been fastening 
for centuries. For this they wandered abroad upon the ocean, because 
its engulfing surges were more tolerable to them than a tyrant’s power. 
For this, they transplanted themselves to this land, at that time 
more distant and more formidable to them than any part of the habitable 
globe could now be to us. For this they performed the double task of 
enduring all privations and dangers, and, at the same time, of laying the 
foundations of all our free and glorious institutions; and as the sires 
were stricken down by toil and death, the sons took up the work, and 
bore it on, generation after generation. * * * * * * 
They were the pattern-men of the world 3;—not aggressive, not sub- 
missive ; not hostile, not servile; doing right, demanding right; they 
were the men who would never wield the oppressor’s rod, and go mad at 
the touch of his heel. Now, there is not one of all those glorious deeds, 
from the embarkation at Defthaven to the signing of Peace of 1783, or 
the inauguration of the Federal Government in 1789, which was not 
begotten by the love of liberty, or would have been performed without 
its creative energy. And yet, the arch apostate, standing in the city of 
Boston, the home of old Samuel Adams and John Hancock, within a 
stone’s throw of the spot where Benjamin Franklin was born, in sight of 
Bunker Hill, and with Lexington and Concord, as it were, just 
hiding themselves behind the hills for shame, calls all this a “ pre- 
judice,’”’ and commands us to cast it from us as an _ unclean 
thing. Was it not enough to make the stones in the streets, 
and every block in that eternal shaft which marks the spot 
where Warren fell, cry out with most miraculous organ to rebuke him ? 
We have another, and it is a kindred ‘‘ prejudice.’’ We have a prejudice 
of sixty years’ standing in favour of the principle of the ordinance of 1787. 
That ordinance has been cherished in our memories, it has been taught 
to our children, and we have displayed it before the world both as the 
pledge and the promise of our devotion to liberty. Five States, now 
numbering five millions of men, were the battalions whom that ordinance 
wheeled from the ranks of Belial to the Lord’s side. Hundreds of times 
have the Whig party and the Democratic party resolved that the principle 
of that ordinance should be maintained inviolate. Mr. Webster claimed 
the application of it to the new territories as his thunder, and swaggered 
as he rattled it. Now he calls the great achievement of Thomas Jefferson 
and Nathan Dane a ‘ prejudice,’’ and dishonours their graves by his 
scoffs. He abandons the vast regions of Utah and New Mexico to the 
slaveholder ; he gives nearly one hundred thousand square miles of terri- 
tory to Texas; he gives her ten millions of dollars in money (more than, 
with all cur devotion and self-sacrifice, we have been able to appropriate 
to public education in Massachusetts for the last ten years); and, worse 
than this, he gives permission that she may carve out of her territory 
a slave State additional to what had been unconstitutionally contracted 
for when she came into the Union. And for what does he flout us, by 
stigmatising all these sacred convictions and sentiments and instincts as 
‘“* prejudices ?’’ Only to feed the famine of his ambition. He began to 
see what everybody else has so long seen, that his vices were bringing 
upon him the retribution of premature old age and decrepitude; and that 
unless he could enter the White House the next term, he must wait at 
least until the great Julian Period should bring the world round again. 
He parleyed with Southern tempters, and fell. * * * 
Fellow-citizens, I will trespass upon your attention but for a moment 
longer. I wish to advance one idea for the consideration of all sober, 
moral, and religious men; and when this idea is duly considered, I trust 
to its working a revolution in public sentiment. In selecting men to be 
our political leaders, we have sometimes committed the gravest moral 
error. We have assumed the falsity of a distinction between a man’s 
public and his private life. We have supposed that the same individual 
might be a bad man and a good citizen; might be a patriot and an ine- 
briate, a faithful officer and a debauchee at the same time ; might serve 
his country during ‘‘ office hours,’’. and the powers of darkness the 
rest of the twenty-four: But I say, as of old, no man can serve God 
and Mammon. We have been too prone to judge of men by their 
professions and by their connections. We seem to have forgotten that 
the tree is to be known by its fruit, and a man by his life. If we are 
to take the Pharisee’s rule, and determine a man’s piety by his creed, 
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and by the number and length of his prayers, then piety will be the 
cheapest thing in the market; and as worthless as it is cheap. In choos. 
ing teachers to be the guides and exemplars of our children, we demand 
high moral worth ; and we would as soon thrust our youth into the centre 
of pestilence, as amid the contagion of vicious and profligate men. 
In selecting our religious guides, we feel almost justified in being cap- 
tiously and morbidly critical; we hardly admit that we can be strict to 
a fault ; and the man who fails to carry personal purity and exemplariness 
into the pastoral life, is driven from it with indignation and contempt. 
I admit, too, rejoicingly, that in Massachusetts this preventive and 
praiseworthy discipline has been more extensively applied to political men, 
than in any other State in the Union. Our higher State offices have been 
filled for years, saving very rare exceptions, with men of distinguished 
probity and a spotless life. And why, in this department, should we ever 
grant dispensations and absolutions; or, like the old Popes, sell indul- 
gences to sin? Now let this doctrine be applied; for I hold it to be no 
unwarrantable invasion of private character, to apply these principles to 
public men. When public men openly and notoriously practise vice, 
they make the vice public, and bring it within public jurisdiction. If it 
is public for example, it is public for criticism ; and, under such circum- 
stances, the moral and religious guides of the community are as solemnly 
bound “truly to find, and due presentment make,”’ of these offences, as 
the grand jury is, in the case of crimes against the laws of the land. I 
say, therefore, let us apply this doctrine. * * * %* * * 
I might touch upon more holy relations in life; upon virtues without 
which there is no home and no domestic sanctuary ; without which there 
may be children, but the sacred institution of the family is gone. But I 
forbear. I only desire to awaken your attention to the great duty of 
extending the domain of conscience over politics ; of holding public men 
answerable for those vices which it is a great misnomer to call private 
when they are committed in the face of the world. ‘‘The pulpit is false 
to its trust,’’ if it does not follow and rebuke them, under whatever 
robes of official dignity they may hold their revels. Three great stages 
of development belong to the world. First, there was the period of 
physical development; when the tallest man was crowned king, when the 
strongest muscles enacted the laws, when brute force was ‘‘ His Royal 
Majesty,’’ and claimed and received the homage of mankind. That age 
has passed, and how contemptible does all its greatness now appear ! 
Then came the age when the mind towered above the body, when a 
nation’s power no longer consisted in the millions of its men, but in the 
treasuries of its knowledge; when the intellect took up the vastest con- 
centrations of animal strength, which seemed omnipotent before, lifted 
them off their fulcrum, and they became like a feather in the breath of 
its power. That age is the present. The moral age is yet to be ushered 
in. In this age, the intellectual forces shall retain all their dominion and 
supremacy over the physical world ; but the moral shall preside over the 
intellectual, and move them as God moves the stars, bringing them out 
of chaos, and wheeling them into circuits of unimaginable grandeur, and 
for purposes of beneficence yet inconceivable. In that day, the law- 
givers of the land shall be no longer ‘‘ compromisers’’ between duty 
and Mammon, and the judges shall judge in righteousness. In that day, 
the merchant, for the lucre of trade, shall not pay tribute in human 
beings, and send his flesh-tax across the free waters. In that day, the 
Gospel of human brotherhood, of doing as we would be done by, and of 
loving our neighbours as ourselves, shall not be doled out to us by priests 
of the broad phylactery sort, in homoeopathic doses, reduced to the five 
hundredth dilution. But in that glorious day, the men who sit in the 
Areopagus of the nation, clothed with the ermine of the law, shall be, as 
the heathen of old figured the emblem of Justice, blind in the outward 
eye; and all they know of colour shall be to give no colour to the law. 
In that day, the successor of St. Paul shall preach as he preached, 
standing ‘‘in the midst of Mars’ Hill,’? aGod of equity and righteous- 
ness, of justice, of benevolence; the God who made ‘of one flesh all 
nations of men,’’ who, alas! to so many in our day, is ‘‘ the UNkKNowN 
Gop.’’ In that day no voice shall strive to seduce them from their sacred 
work by its Belialcry, ‘‘ Conquer your PREJUDICES !”’ 





ESCAPE OF FUGITIVES TO CANADA. 
JUST FROM SLAVERY. 
(From the ‘‘ Voice of the Fugitive,’ Canada West.) 


John Moore and wife, with two others, have arrived safely from 
Kentucky. John Moore wishes to be kindly remembered to Elijah 
Moore, of Kentucky, his former owner, and that they had a very 
pleasant trip out, that his wife was in rather delicate health when 
they left Kentucky, but a change of atmosphere, coming to where 
it is unpolluted with slavery, has greatly improved her. 

This is the second time John Moore has run away for his free- 
dom. In the summer of 1850, he fled into the state of Indiana, 
where he hired for the term of two months, and saved his wages. 
At the close of the term he returned to Kentucky, with all his 
wages, and handed all over to his master, declaring at the same 








time that he was sick of freedom, and the abolitionists. He wanted 
a home that he could depend upon in sickness and at all times, that 
the abolitionists were not to be trusted, &e. This of course threw 
him right into the confidence of his master, and he was received 
back as a faithful slave. Many-of his master’s neighbours tried to 
make him sell him, fearing that he had only come back to steal his 
wife, who belonged to a neighbouring plantation. But his master 
refused to sell him on the ground of his being so honest. 

The man who owned his wife would not allow him to visit her 
for fear he would steal her off. But John Moore pretended to care 
nothing about his wife, but would slip in and see her every night 
about midnight. Finally, her master informed him that he might 
come and take his things off if he wanted them. So he went on 
Sunday and gathered up his bed, clothing, &c., and abused his wife 
like a dog, so far as words could go, and said he never wanted her 
to speak to him again. This conduct removed all jealousy from 
her master’s mind; and he would occasionally let her go out 
Sundays and nights without watching her. So she asked leave to 
go a visiting on Saturday night with the privilege of staying until 
Sunday evening, which was granted, and her husband took her 
that night, and never stopped short of Canada, 


MEETING OF A FUGITIVE WITH HIS WIFE AND CHILDREN, 
ALSO FUGITIVES, IN CANADA, AFTER MONTHS OF SEPA- 
RATION. 


The following interesting particulars are given on the authority 
of Hiram Wilson :— 

“*T was called on yesterday by a fine-appearing man, a refugee 
from Arkansas, who was a fellow-slave with poor Nelson Hackett, 
prior to his (Hackett’s) escape to Canada. This man found his 
wife at Hamilton, she having escaped to this country a few months 
before him. The circumstances of their escape and reunion in 
Canada were remarkable. He was held near the western limit of 
Arkansas, by Alfred Wallace, from whom Hackett had fled ; his 
wife was held upon a neighbouring plantation. But a few months 
ago she was sold, and brought, by her purchaser, with her two 
small children, on their way to the State of Kentucky. On coming 
up the river, she left her master, and secreted herself on a boat, 
freighted with cotton. This brought her and her children part of 
the way, when, in the night, she took another boat to Cincinnati. 
She there found friends who soon conveyed her northward. At 
length, she found herself safe in a free country. She was not long 
in this province till she wrote back to her former master and family 
in Arkansas, dating her letter in Canada, but not in any particular 
place. She wrote that she was well, and free, and happy, and if 
she should never see her husband again on earth, she hoped to 
meet him in heaven. He, however, soon became aware that his 
wife had been heard from. This he learned providentially, through 
a little girl in the family, but four or five years old, who, in her 
childish simplicity, told him that they had been talking about his 
wife—that she was in Canada, and that her father had a letter 
from her. The bereft husband’s anxiety was great, and his curiosity 
was excited to the highest pitch. It was strange news to him, and 
he knew not what to make of it. At length, he cautiously inquired 
of an elder sister of the little girl, about sixteen years old, who got 
the letter; in the absence of her parents, and privately read it to 
him, but charged him not to let it be known that she had done so. 
This#ncouraged him to seek for liberty, and at the same time for 
his absent wife and children, and he was soon missing. He came 
down the Arkansas river some three or four hundred miles to the 
Mississippi, and over to Canada West. Not knowing where to 
find his wife, he looked first about Sandwich and Malden, came 
thence to Chatham, thence to London. Not content to stop in 
either of those places, he came down to Hamilton, There he 
knew not that his wife was in the place, till happily he met her in 
the street—and indescribably joyful must have been the meeting! 
She soon conducted him to her humble cot, where he renewed the 
happy greetings of liberty with his children. His name is William 
Murdock. William informs me that Nelson Hackett was brought 
back by Wallace, his master, who had four hundred and. fifty 
slaves on his plantation—that he was kept in handcuffs and fetters 
for some time, and closely watched besides—that he was flogged 
with great severity five or six times, and then sold ‘off to the 
interior of Texas—that the first whipping, which was done in the 
presence of all the slaves, consisted of 150 lashes upon his naked 
body. His whippings afterwards varied, from thirty-nine to fifty 
or sixty lashes at a time. So mach for the punishment, by savage 
barbarians, of a human chattel, for running off with a horse chattel 
for freedom !” 


a 


‘‘ON THE ROAD TO FREEDOM.” 

Last Tuesday, seven fugitives from slavery in the South, and 
from slave-catching Bostonians, passed through this place in the 
cars, on their way to “an asylum for the eppressed,”’ to “the 
land of the free,” and they probably reached Canada in safety on 
Wednesday last. Scarcely a day passes but more or less fugitives 
escape from this land of slavery to the freedom of Canada, from 
Boston, New Bedford, and other places in M tts, vid this 
place, over the track of the northern railroad,—Concord (N. H.) 
Statesman, 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 
SOCIETY. 

HE ANNUAL MEETING of the Members and Friends 

of the Society will be held in the Larar Room or 
Exerer Hatt, on Monpay, the 21st of Juny next, at 
S1x o’Ciockin the Evening. Itis expected that, in addition 
to several coloured friends, some eminent Foreigners will 
be in England at that period, and will take part in the 
proceedings. 

Special prominence will be given to the question of 
American Slavery, and the Fugitive Slave Law of the 
United States. 








Che Anti-Slaberp Reporter. 


TUESDAY, JULY lst, 1851, 





Tt will be seen by the foregoing advertisement that the Society 
will hold its anniversary in Exeter Hall, on Monday, the 21st of 
July instant, at six o’clock in the evening precisely. Prominence 
will be given to the question of Americaa slavery, and the Fugitive 
Slave Law. Itis expected that several distinguished persons from 
the United States and the Continent of Europe will take part in 
the proceedings. The Committee expect in the course of a few 
days to complete their arrangements, when due notice will be given 
of the same through the public press, and when tickets will be 
ready for distribution. They are particularly anxious to secure 
the presence of their friends from the country, and care will be 
taken to reserve, for such of them as may desire it, tickets for the 
platform and the body of the hall. The Committee have every 
reason to hope that the meeting will be a highly influential one, 
and tend greatly to promote the gencral objects which the Society 
has in view. 





The question of the immigration of foreign labourers into the 
British colonies has again become a prominent one. Jamaica, 
Trinidad, and British Guiana are all demanding fresh supplies, 
but, as yet, we do not perceive that any measures have been taken 
by these colonies to make the immigration, what it ought always 
to have been, perfectly free. The planters are clamorous for 
labourers, but they are unwilling to receive them upon fair and 
equitable conditions. They ask, that the immigrants brought into 
the colonies at the public expense shall be subjected to compulsory 
labour contracts for a period of at least three years’ duration—that 
they shoul be restricted in their employments to agricultural labour 
—that they should not be allowed to move beyond certain limits— 
that the police, and, indeed, private persons should have unbounded 
authority to question and arrest them——an‘l that all offences they 
may commit, even of the most trivial kind, shall be punishable with 
imprisonment and hard labour in the house of correction or the 
common gaol. It must be evident that, under such a scheme as 
this, the amount of personal freedom enjoyed will be small indeed. 

Up to this time every plan of immigration, looked at in its 
general results, has proved a costly failure. Particular individuals 
may have benefited by them, but the colonies at large have suffered. 
Their resources have been wasted, and heavy debts have been con- 
tracted to supply foreign Jabour to the planters, which it will take 
many years to pay off, even should a large mvasure of future 
prosperity attend them; and yet it is proposed to increase tlose 

‘ debts by an increased importation of foreign labourers. 

The official retarns show that there have been introduced into 
the three colonies of Jamaica, Trinidad, and British Guiana, from 
1834 to 1850, at the public expense, above 89,000 immigrants, 
chiefly adults of the male sex; and so wretchedly has the affair 
been managed, that it has happened that, instead of th’s vast mass of 
labourers proving an auxiliary to the na‘ive labour which previously 
existe, it has, in great measure, displaced it; and rendered new sup- 
plies of labour neces ary to meet the losses occasioned by morta'ity, 
or thedeparture of immigrants at the periods when their enzage- 
menis terminated. In reference to the Coolie immigrants, to whom 
the latter remark more particularly applies, we regret to find that 
faith has not been kept with them at the termination of their labour 
contracts. ‘The number of Coolies imported into Jamaica in 1845-6, 
was 2,112; into Trinidad, 2,681 ; and into British Guiana, 4,835; 
whose contracts cither have expired, or will have terminated in the 
course of a few months. ‘These colonies brought themselves under 

the obligation to restore them to Jndia, free of expense, at the close 








of their respective periods of service ; but, unmindful of their obli- 
gations, they have allowed the contracts to expire without provi- 
ding the back passage. The Jamaica Falmouth Post thus refers 
to this painful subject in its issue of the 2nd of May :— 


‘* We have been credibly informed, that several Coolies waited a few 
days ago, in the town of Montego Bay, on a gentleman, high in authority, 
entreating him to advise them as to the manner in which they should act 
for the purpose of getting back to their native country. These people 
are naturally anxious to return to India, and as it has been stated to us 
that they have faithfully complied with the terms of the contracts they 
entered into, proof of which was given by certificates in their possession, 
we think that the Legislature of the colony ought, in common honesty, to 
discharge its obligation, by providing them with passages at the cost of 
the public. All engagements entered into by Government should be 
scrupulously fulfilled, and we trust that this notice will have the desired 
effect, and induce the representatives of the land to make such provision 
as is necessary to remove every suspicion of their want of integrity. The 
subject is one of considerable importance, and we shall, on a future 
occasion, treat it with the consideration which it deserves. The Trinida- 
dian of the 7th of May, referring to the same subject, says :—‘‘ The 
Coolies arrived here by the Fa/el Rozack, and whose term of contract 
has expired, have called on the Government for the performance of their 
part of the contract--that is, to obtain as many as desire it a return 
passage. They were answered, that the Government had made arrange- 
ments for the departure of twenty of these labourers, who should sail, by 
the Eliza Stuart, for London, and from thence to India. As to the 
others, they must wait until the Government can procure the necessary 
ships. It appears that vessels are expected from India to take back these 
labourers. From what has fallen from the Governor, it would seem that 
the ministry have forwarded instructions, recommending that no Coolies 
should be allowed to leave until August—the time when the navigation 
of the neighbourhood of the Cape of Good Hope ceases to be dangerous, 
and the climate to be pernicious, as it always is, to those inhabitants of 
India who attempt the passage in the months of June, July, and 
August. We know not whether these instructions be anything more than, 
a means of evading the performance of the contract. Whatever it be, 
these strangers are much dissatisfied, and consider that they are held in 
durance vile, in spite of the treaty in which the public honour is con- 
cerned.’’ And in reference to British Guiana, the same paper observes : — 
‘¢ Demerara, not long since, witnessed a riof on the part of Coolies placed 
in a similar position. The intention of the Government appears to be to 
send only a small number of those who have the most money in the 
Treasury ; thus using them as a bait to the Coolies to come, while every 
endeavour will be used to make the most possible out of those who remain. 
The intention would not be bad, if it were not vicious in principle ; because, 
however onerous an engagement may be, however inferior as compared 
with ourselves may be the condition of the contracting party, we are 
bound in honour to fulfil the conditions of a contract voluntary ac cpted 
by us; and, in proportion to the feebleness of the party who trusts in our 
probity, so much more should we be punctual in the performance of this 
duty. It is true, every one thinks not thus.’’ 


With respect to the Demerara Coolies, we learn that the Govern- 
ment authorities are endeavouring to compromise the matter with 
them. Instead of sending them back, as they were bound to do, 
by law, they are off-ring them bribes to remain-in the colony. 
Adverting to this subject in the Combined Court, on the 16th of May 
last, Governor Barkly is reported to have said, that “ up to the 
present time about 400 Coolies had accepted the bounty of fifty 
dollars each to remain. There were about 1,200 who had not yet 
accepted it, and if the colony was to be deprived of them, it would 
cost 60,000 dollars for merely sending them back ; therefore, he 
thought it would be the wisest plan to retain them in the colony, 
especially as it was found that the desire to remain was increasing 
among them.’” 

Now, we verture to say, that this plan of bribing the Coolies 
to remain in the colony, is opposed to the spirit and the letter of 
the law in force regulating immigration. That law provided for 
their return to India, to their wives and families, at the expiration 
of their contracts of service; but this arrangement wholly defeats 
the intention of the law. We fear that multitudes of poor women 
and children in India have suffered accumulated misery, starvation, 
and death, by the immigration of their husbands and fathers to the 
emancipated colonies. This subject deserves the immediate and 
serious attention of the Government. We are glad to perceive that 
our friends in Jamaica are alive to the question of immigration, 
The following resolutions, in the spirit of which we concur, repre 
sent their opinions upon it:— 


At a mecting of the ministers and delegates from the churches in 
connexion with the Baptist Western Union, held at Mount Curey, 
on the 9th of April, 1851, it was resolyed—~ 






































Jury 1, 1851.] 








“1, That this meeting having been informed that complaints are 
made of the scarcity of labour in certain districts, occasioned by the 
awful scourge that has swept off nearly 40,000 inhabitants of this 
colony, still feels it to be a duty to record its opposition to supply- 
ing that deficiency of labour by any unrighteous system of immi- 
gration. 

2, That this meeting woald record its solemn conviction, that all 
past Government immigrations to this colony have been unjust in 
principle, cruel in their operations, and destructive in their effects. 
Unjust, because upwards of two hundred thousand pounds of public 
moucy, to which the peasantry largely contributed, have been 
appropriated to the introduction of foreigners to compete with them 
in the labour market; cruel, because they have entailed upon the 
immigrants themselves an immense amount of disease and suffering ; 
and destructive, because they have brought hundreds, if not 
thousands, to a premature grave, who have been left to die in cir- 
cumstances of the greatest destitution. 

‘* 3. That this meeting is, therefore, determined to give its most 
strenuous opposition to every scheme of immigration, when the 
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intended immigrants have not the most perfect freedom in making | 


their contracts, and to all immigration at the public expense. 
it would still further resist the introduction of immigrants into this 
colony at the expense of private parties, unless a sufficient 
guarantee be given by such parties that due regard shall be paid 
to the moral and physical wel!-Seing of such immigrants. 

(Signed) “JcoHn Cirark, Chairman.” 


One of tke afflicting consequences attendant on the late visitation 
of the cholera in Jamaica, has been the leaving of a considerable 
number of children in a state of orphanhood. Touched by their 
want of protection, the humane and benevolent, of varivus religious 
denominations, determined upon the erection of an Asylum into 
which they might be gathered, and where they might be trained to 
habits of industry and virtue. Jews and Christians, Churchmen 
and Dissenters, alike joined in this good work, and were pleased 
that an opportunity was afforded them for harmonious co-opera- 
tion in a work of common interest. It was intended that the 
Asylum should be founded upon a plan perfectly unsectarian, and 
that the children should be educated so as to fill up any position in 
society, suitable to their physical powers and to their sex. As soon 
us about two thousand pounds were subscribed, an Act of Incorpora- 
tion was sought ; and as is not unfrequently the case in Jamaica, 
the public confidence has been abused, and the tide of Christian 
philanthropy has been impeded by the Act which has been 
obtained, aud which now only awaits the Queen’s sanction to become 
law. 

The rapid way in which this Act of Incorporation was passed 
through the Legislature, and the studious manner in which its pro- 
visions were kept from the public, prevented any steps from being 
taken in the island to arrest its progress. After it had passed, no 
copy of the Act could be obtained, in time to be of service to resist 
it with effect, at the Government House. All that now remains to 
be done, is to memorialise her Majesty to disallow an Act which 
violates every principle of justice, and sets at nought the principles 
of religious liberty. 

The Act is before us. It arms the Chairmen of the Courts of 
Quarter Sessions with the most arbitrary powers—it places the 
training of the children exclusively in the hands of the planters 
and the clergy of the Church of England—it apprentices the 
children at the age of fourteen, until they are twenty-one, to 
planters only—and bestows powers on the Directors of the Asylum 
which are open to the grossest abuse. We should have been glad 
to have presented a thorough analysis of this monstrous Act to our 
readers, but our space this month forbids. We beg, however, to 
call their attention to the copy of a memorial, which follows, and 
which has been already transmitted to the Queen; and to say that 
we have received the most urgent letters from our correspondents 
in various parts of the island, protesting against the Act, and 
entreating that the friends of civil and religious liberty in this 
country will exert themselves to prevent it from becoming law. 
We certainly shall do our best to meet their wishes. 

The memorial is as follows :— 

TO THE QUEEN’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY IN 

COUNCIL. 

THE HUMBLE PETITION OF THE INHABITANTS OF THE TOWN 
OF P)IRUS, AND IT3 VICINITY, IN THE PARISH OF MAN- 
CHESTER AND ISLAND OF JAMAICA, 

Humbly sheweth,— 

That your petitioners, pertaining chiefly to the labouring 
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population, are deeply interested in every measure which affects 
the well-being of destitute orphans, and of such children whose 
parents may be unable or unwilling to provide for their offspring. 

Your petitioners have learnt, with deep regret and alarm, that a 
Bill has been passed by both the Honourable Houses of the Legis- 
lature of this Island, and assented to by his Exeellency the 
Governor, for the establishment of an Orphan Asylam, and for 
certain other destitute children, and your petitioners humbly 
implore your Majesty to disallow the said law, 

Your petitioners complain, that any law for this purpose has 
been passed, believing thit the existing laws of the Island are 
sufficient for the effectual operation of any charitable Institution 
whatever. ’ 

Among the objectionable clauses of the Bill, your petitioners 
particularly instance, — 

1. The extraordinary powers conferred on the Chairmen of the 
Courts of Quarter Sessions, which authorise them to remove from 
the care of any parent, or other natural guardian, any children 
who may appear to them to be destitute, and have them conveyed 
to the Asylum. 

2. The clause by which the Trustees of the Asylum are con- 
stituted legal guardians of all children placed under their care, by 
which all other claims, parental or otherwise, are set aside. 

3. The fuct that those place in the Asylum are to be kept there, 
or otherwise apprenticed, until they are twenty-one years of age, 





| whether parents or other friends become able and willing to support 


them or not, the Bill providing no means by which they may be 
restored, under any circumstances. 

4. The regulations providing for the apprenticing of children, 
by which.they are compelled to labour seven hours a day at 
agricultural labour only, their sole wages being food, clothing, and 
instruction, by which they are debarred from engaging in domestic 
service,-or instructed in any trade or profession or calling but that 
of agriculture, and, as your petitioners believe, reducing the 
children to a state of bondage nearly equal to that from which their 
parents are happily delivered. 


5. Your petitioners regard the intolerant and sectarian character 
of the Bill as diametrically opposed to your Majesty’s benevolent 
and conscientious convictions, and also to the spirit of the British 
constitution, as it requires all children, whatever may be the reli- 
gious convictions of themselves or their parents, to be instructed 
only in the doctrines of the Church of England, whereby the 
religious liberty of the great majority of those who enter will be 
infringed, and the faith of the greater part of your Majesty’s loyal 
subjects in this island utterly disregarded. 

Your petitioners, therefore, carnestly implore your most gracious 
Majesty to take the subject into your serious consideration, and 
that, as we have ever veucrated your name and confided in your 
exalted character, we may be laid under additional obligation to 
uphold your royal power by your disallowing an Act, which we 
believe to be fraught with mischief, and will, we fear, if it receive 
your Majesty’s sanction, be attended with serious consequences to 
our beloved country. 

And your petitioners will ever pray. 

Signed, 

Wm, ALLoway, Minister of the Independent Church at 
Porus, on behalf of his congregation, numbering 700 
persons, 

Tuomas Goutp, Minister of the Baptist Church at 
Porus, on behalf of his congregation, numbering 
400 persons. 

P. JEFFERY, Minister of the Independent Church at 
Drayton, 300 persons. 

GronGe Hatt, B.A., Minister of the Independent 
Church, Mandeville, 450 persons, 

Joun Sratyer, Assistant Missionary, L.M.S. 

Rost. Roy, J.P., Manchester, 

Wu. Davy, J.P., Manchester. 

Wma. Ray, Postmaster, Porus. 

Perer Sarita, Teacher, Porus. 

Tuomas Brown, Assistant Teacher, 


ITad our space permitted, we intended to have given insertion to 
a notice which has been sent us relative to the League of Brother- 
hood Bazaar, to be held, on the 29th of July, at ley’s Hotel, 
where there is to be a stall devoted exclusively to FREE-LABOUR 
articles. ‘The circular forwarded to us informs us that several 
ladies are actively engaged in preparing contributions for this stall, 
and a communication has been received from America to the effect, 
that a number of articles have been prepared there, all made of 
free-labour materials, which will be forthcoming. Miss Elizabeth 
RB. Prideaux, of Modbury, will take charge of this interesting table, 
assisted by a coloured sister from America, Should any of our 
friends desire to promote this effort in the free-labour cause, we 
shall be glad to receive any contributions of articles, which should 
be addressed for the League of Brotherhood Bazaar, 27, New Broad- 
strect, and should be marked “ Free-Labour Stall,” 
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JAMAICA—AUXILIARY ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


The following letter, dated Kingston, Jamaica, 26th April, 1851, ad- 
dressed to G. W. Alexander, Esq., Treasurer of the Society, we have 
much pleasure in transferring to our columns. We are glad to find the 
Society so earnestly and so efficiently engaged in the great work of 
human freedom. 


Dear Sir,—You will doubtless have been looking for intelligence from 
the Jamaica Auxiliary for some time past. Various circumstances have 
contributed to the delay. In the first place, the visitation by cholera 
occasioned an entire suspension of the Society’s operations for several 
months. We were anxious to have both funds and intelligence to trans- 
mit, and so small amount of either was in our possession, that it seemed 
advisable to delay writing till an effort had been made to increase it. 

Information was pretty extensively given through the island by 
means of the circular, got up by yourself while with us, and there seemed 
but one other measure to be adopted, viz. ;—that of a public meet- 
ing, in Kingston. This meeting was held in February, in the Baptist 
Chapel, East Queen Street, and attended by a large and respectable 
audience, W. W. Anderson, Esq., in the chair. A report of the origin 
and proceedings of the Society was read, and several important resolu- 
tions were presented, of which the following is a copy :— 

1. 
opinion with reference to the equal rights of all classes of mankind, and 
the injustice and sin of African slavery ; and whilst it congratulates the 
British nation, as the first to impart emancipation and civil and religious 
privileges to the negro, it cannot refrain from testifying its admiration 
of other European nations, that have followed that righteous example ; 
and trust the day is not far distant when slavery will be unknown in 
Christian and civilised countries, and every man, without respect to colour 
or country, shall be invested with his natural birthright—liberty, enjoying 
all the advantages of citizenship, and be hailed in every land as a brother 
and a friend.” 

Moved by Rev. Mr. Kerr, seconded by Rev. Mr. Olds. 

2. ‘* That there is still occasion for the deepest regret in the fact, that 
the foreign slave-trade is carried on to a fearful extent, and with increased 
cruelty, and consequently loss of life ; and that seven millions of our 
fellow-creatures are still held in bondage, in Brazil, the Spanish islands 
of Cuba and Porto Rico, and in the Republic of the United States. We 
are therefore called upon to extend the hand of sympathy, to devise 
liberal things for the relief of the oppressed, and to declare uncompromising 
and active hostility towards that system of oppression, which affects so 
many millions of the human family, till every yoke be broken.’’ 

Moved by Rev. Mr. Wheeler, seconded by Rev. Mr. Johnson. 

3. ‘* That this meeting has learned with the deepest concern that a law 
has been enacted by the legislature of the United States of America, 
which threatens to disturb the happiness of thousands of the negro race, 
and plunge numbers once more into a hopeless bondage, who now enjoy 
the sweets of liberty ; and believing that such of the coloured inhabitants 
as are affected by that law cannot possess either peace or safety where 
they now reside, would suggest the island of Jamaica as a safe asylum in 
which they may realise the full possession of their civil liberties, the pro- 
tection of the laws, and the advantages of religious privileges, whilst they 
would be welcomed with cordiality, and afforded means for the settle- 
ment of themselves and families in comfort and respectability.’’ 

Moved by Rev. Mr. Landon, seconded by Rev. Mr. Edmonston. 

4. “ That a special committee be appointed, consisting of the central 
eommittee and such merchants, ministers, and other inhabitants of the 
city of Kingston, as may be willing to co-operate, who shall ascertain the 
encouragements and prospects which the island affords for the immi- 
gration of fugitive slaves, and other coloured inhabitants of America, to 
correspond with such individuals and societies in the United States as 
may afford assistance in this undertaking, and adopt such other means as 
may be desirable for the accomplishment of the object.’’ 

Moved by Rey. Mr. Oughton, seconded by Rev. Mr. Burrell. 

The subject embraced in the third and fourth resolutions elicited a 
good deal of interest. It was subsequently brought before the public 
through the press, and the committee referred to in the last resolution 
was formed. The central committee of the Auxiliary, opposed, as they 
are, to immigration schemes adopted by the Government, were solicitous to 
forestal any such system, and to concentrate the interest that might be felt 
on the subject, and bring it under the control of purely anti-slavery and 
philanthropic principles. A number of our most respectable merchants, 

and others deeply concerned in the agricultural and general welfare of the 
country, met with the central committee. Though various places had been 
thought of by different parties, great harmony prevailed, and all agreed 
that the sentiments laid down in the resolutions referred to, were the 
proper basis of action ; and that any measures that might be adopted 
should be such as to encourage free and unrestricted immigration, by 
laying before the friends of the coloured American facts in regard to the 
inducements offered by climate, soil, &c. for the settlement among us, as 
also by seeking the removal of any disabilities that might lie in the way of 
such settlement—such as the existing naturalisation law, and cost of the 





transfer of freeholds. A petition was got up for presentation to the 
House of Assembly, touching the points mentioned, also asking for the 
remission of duties on a suitable quantity of provisions, implements of 
husbandry, &c., which it might be necessary to bring with them. We 
have not yet heard whether the full prayer of the petitioners has been 
granted, but have reason to believe that it met with a favourable reception. 
The despatch of Earl Grey on the same subject, recommending the precise 
things embraced in our petition, came to hand while the matter was 
under discussion before the ‘‘ Assembly,’’ andno doubt has had its influ- 
ence on the minds of our legislators. The Anti-slavery committee will 
act in this matter as a vigilance committee, will obtain and communicate 
information, enter into correspondence with Anti-slavery Societies in the 
United States, and will endeavour to see that no undue advantage is taken 
of those who may be disposed to settle in Jamaica. 

We are now finding other work to do, that comes appropriately within 
our sphere asan Anti-slavery committee. One object is the ‘‘ Children’s 
Orphan Bill,’’ presented by W. Smith, Esq., and clandestinely hurried 
through the House. This Bill is obnoxious on account of the oppor- 
tunity it will afford for the infringement of personal and parental rights, 
religious faith, and the unlimited control allowed to a few individuals, 


| over the future employment of those who may be committed to their 


‘*That this meeting hails with emotions of delight the progress of | 





care, restricted, as it is, solely to agricultural labour. The ‘‘ Educational 
Bill,’’ now before the Assembly, we shall feel compelled to oppose. The 
sentiments of this Bill are probably known to you, as it does not differ 
essentially from the one presented last year. 

Enclosed you will please find an order for £40, on the Rev. E. Hoole 
Wesleyan Mission House, London, in favour of the British and Foreign 
Anti-slavery Society,—the first fruits of the Jamaica assemblies. You will 
also receive herewith a statement of the account with our treasurer, giving 
the sources whence the monies have been received. 

We regret that it is not in our power to send a larger sum, yet the 
value of this small amount will be greatly enhanced by the remembrance 
that it has been contributed almost solely by the people, and that it has 
been presented by many hands, and accompanied with the good wishes of 
many hearts. 

At a recent meeting of committee it was agreed upon, that the report of 
the secretary—the state of the treasury up to the 3lst March—together 
with the proceedings of the public meetings—should be printed for general 
distribution, and that our current financial year should commence with 
the lst April. When this document is ready, copies will be sent you. 

We desire to express our thanks to the Parent Society for the copies of 
the Reporter, which many of us are receiving regularly. 

On the several topics embraced in this communication, we shall be 
happy to receive any suggestions deemed important by your committee, 
as, also, any plans of operation by which we may render more essential 
service to our common cause. 

We remain, dear Sir, 
(On behalf of the Central Committee, ) 
Yours very truly, 
(Signed) SaMvEL OvuGurTon, Chairman. 
J. O. BearDsLzEE, Secretary. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT, ON THE RESOLUTIONS OF THE ENGLISH 
CHURCHES ON AMERICAN SLAVERY, DATED NEW YORK, JUNE 6th, 
1851. 

‘* It is pleasant to see the doings of the non-established churches in 
your country and the Evangelical Alliance, with respect to American 
slaveholding ministers and their allies. But our pro-slavery ministers, 
and others, will evade these resolutions, The Patriot of May 19th, now 
before me, says your churches ‘ will make themselves partakers of the sin 
of slaveholders, if they admit to their occasional fellowship any Americans 
who are favourable to the continuance of negro slavery.’ True enough ; 
but no one who goes from this country to England will acknowledge that 
he is favourable to the continuance of slavery. Ohno! They all con- 
sider slavery an ‘ evil,’—-wish the country was rid of it—the Gospel will 
effect it in due time—sorry the abolitionists are so rabid, &c., &c. 
I see by the New York Observer, that the right-hand of fellowship has 
been given to the Rev. Mr. Chickering of Portland, Maine, as a true 
anti-slavery man. The Odserver claims that he is just such an abolitionist 
as he is, and as are all northern ministers. The following are its 
remarks :— . 

‘* «Tt has been frequently said, that American clergymen would not be 
allowed to participate in the religious anniversaries in London this spring, 
unless they were outspoken abolitionists. We perceive that the Rev. 
Dr. Chickering, of Portland, was introduced to the Congregational Union, 
as ‘sound on the subject of slavery,’ and the Rev. Dr. Murray of Eliza- 
bethtown spoke at the Bible and the Tract Society anniversaries, Neither 
of these gentlemen has any affinity with the modern abolition school 
of reform; and both of them are fair representatives of the Northern 
conservative sentiment of the American churches.’ 
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“ Dr. Cox, who, i in England, was an abolitionist, par excellence, now 
abuses abolitionists, not the Garrison school merely, but all abolitionists ; 
makes addresses at colonisation meetings,—speaks of John Bull and his 
calves,—and defends Daniel Webster in his apostacy and measures.’’ 





OPERATION OF THE FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


MORE KIDNAPPERS IN BOSTON. 


The Commonwealth says,—‘‘ Since last Saturday week, three warrants 
have been issued, and the little-headed Col. Seth J. Thomas has been in 
motion, with big eyes and distended nostrils. Among the southern 
kidnappers, the names of J. Strass, Georgia, and Riggen and Sawdelle, 
of New Orleans, are known to us. One of their warrants was for the 
apprehension of Joseph Russel, a man who has lived in this city for 
twenty years, and had a place of business in the basement of Brazier’s 
building. He was represented as a fugitive from Savannah, Two of the 
hounds pounced upon his place on Thursday afternoon of last week, but 
fortunately he happened not to be there. The kidnapper’s tools lurked 
in the vicinity till after dark, but their prey did not return. He had 
received warning from a member of the Vigilance Committee, and is now 
where there is law to protect him from such vile marauders. 

‘There are also other kidnappers at the Revere House, from Virginia. 
Two of the fraternity, including Strass, have visited New Bedford, but 
did not find the object of their search. We believe the fugitives now 
in this city are very few ; not more than ten are known, and they are 
pretty wide awake, and have friends !”’ 


THE FUGITIVE SLAVE SHADRACH—TRIAL OF JAMES SCOT T. 


We give the interlocutory proczedings in the case, which are all that 
have yet reached us, because they reveal a rather singular feature in 
judicial proceedings. It is not enough to have a law of the most iniqui- 
tous character, but the forms of justice must be adapted to the carrying 
out of its provisions. 

The District Court of the United States met on May 27th, for the 
purpose of taking up the trials of persons indicted for aiding in the 
rescue and escape from the custody of the United States marshal of this 
district, on the 15th day of February last, of an alleged fugitive slave, 
called ‘‘ Shadrach,’’ alias Frederick Minkins, and claimed as the property 
of John Debree, of Norfolk, Va. The prisoner appeared in the dock. 

George Lunt, Esq., .S., District Attorney, and Nathaniel P. Lord, 
Esq. of Salem, appeared as counsel on the part of the United States. 


Hon. John P. Hale, and Richard H. Dana, Jun., Esq., appeared for | 


the defence. 

Mr. Lord, for the Government, proposed to ask the jurors three ques- 
tions, before their being sworn, as follows :— 

lst. Have you formed or expressed an opinion against the constitution- 
ality of what is known as the Fugitive Slave Law ? 

2nd. Have you any doubts which would prevent you from finding a 
verdict of guilty, if the Court should instruct you that the law is consti- 
tutional ? 

3rd. Do you hold any opinion in regard to the Fugitive Slave Law, 
which would prevent you from finding a verdict, ifthe facts are proved 
against the accused, and the Court should instruct you that the law is 
constitutional ? 

Mr. Hale regretted this proposition, and sternly opposed it. He 
looked upon it as one of the evil signs of the day, and as insulting to a 
jury about to be empanneled—an attempt to pack a jury, as he was 
forced to pronounce it. 

Mr. Lord replied in support of his motion, and asserted that it was no 
insult to any juror to inquire of him if he conscientiously believed in the 
constitutionality of the laws of the land. 

Mr. Lunt cited many authorities in support of the motion. 

The Court sustained the Government, and should allow the second and 
third questions to be propounded, as very proper. 

Every juror answered the interrogation in the negative. 

About an hour was consumed by the reading of the indictment, eon- 
taining sixteen counts, to which the prisoner pleaded not guilty. 

A late number of the National Era has supplied us with the following 
interesting item in réference to this case :— 

‘¢ The jury, in the Shadrach rescue case, unable to agree in relation 
to the alleged guilt of Scott, implicated in that case, has been discharged, 
and the prisoner too.’’ 


FUGITIVE SLAVES FLEEING TO CANADA. 


All, or nearly all, of the fugitive slaves residing here have gone to 
Canada, many of them within a few days past. This is undoubtedly the 
happiest course ; it relieves them from the apprehension of reclamation, 
whose continual presence is worse than slavery itself; and although, in 
many cases, it is to the serious sacrifice of pecuniary and social advan- 
tages, the feeling of security and independence which a transfer from the 
republic of America to the provinces of a kingly power gives them, must 
prove more than a full compensation. In some instances, the fugitives 
better their pecuniary condition by the change ; we hear of one who lately 
went from this town, to whom his freedom would be no inducement to 
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return, he having purchased a little farm, and engaged successfully in its 
cultivation.—Springfield Rep. 


PROSCRIPTION OF GOLOUR. 


The Legislature of Delaware has passed a law to prevent free negroes 
from coming into that State hereafter to reside, under a penalty of 
50 dollars. The offender, in case he be unable to pay the fine, is to be 
sold beyond the limits of the State for a sufficient sum to pay the fine and 
all costs. The law is not to affect seafaring men, servants, or persons 
entering the State temporarily for the purpose of trade. Any captain of 
a vessel taking a free negro into the State to attend a camp or other 
meeting is subject, under this law, to a fine of 200 dollars. 





FREEDOM IN CALIFORNIA, 

We are glad to find, from a correspondent of the Boston Liberator, that 
the principles of freedom have been fully recognised in a case which has 
occupied the attention of the Law Courts in California. The following 
are the particulars :-- 

The first case of forcible attempt to return a slave brought here by 
his master came off this week. J. F. Calloway, the master, claimed that 
the boy Frank, about eighteen years of age, was his slave in Missouri, 
came here with him, and has worked with him in the mines eight months. 
He brought him to this city, intending to take him home. Frank 
objected, and the master shut him up in close confinement till the steamer’s 
day of sailing. The friends of the boy brought him before Judge Mor- 
rison, of the County Court, on a writ of habeas corpus. The decision of 
the judge was full and clear on the various points :—1st. That the master 
failed to prove ownership. 2nd. That he failed to prove that the boy 
escaped from his service. 3rd. He showed that he brought the boy here 
himself, and therefore he was ipso facto free, and at full liberty to go 
wherever he pleased. He also stated to Calloway that he was fully liable 
under the statute for kidnapping, and if he did not proceed against him, 
it was an act of clemency. 

The court-room was crowded, and great satisfaction was felt at the 
decision, which was not easily repressed by the officers. Frank went off 
in triumph, and the chop-fallen kidnapper sneaked out, to smother, as 
best he could, his disappointment. 

A full report of this interesting case will be published soon, which 
I will send you. We think this a good step gained, as hundreds of other 
cases will be likely to come up for decision. -Frank was ably defended by 
S. W. Holliday, Esq. : 





SEVENTH CENSUS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The following table isan approximate statement of the population of the 
United States, by the census of 1850, the returns of which are still incom- 
plete at the Census Bureau in Washington. It will be observed that the 
aggregates for California, Texas, Oregon, and Utah, are estimates which 
are founded on partial returns : — 

FREE STATES. 
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Whites. | a Total. 

Maine _... Keo a ve | 581,920 1,312 583,232 

NewHampshire asa . | 917,354 477 317,831 

Vermont .. ee ee ee 710 313,466 

Massachusetts ... 985,498 8,773 994,271 
Rhode Island 144,012 3,543 147,555 
Connecticut 363, 189 7,415 370,604 
Total New England ... 4 2,704, 729 22,230 2,726,959 

New York 3, 042, Bia 47,448 3,090,022 

New Jersey 22,269 488,552 

Pennsylvania 2, se. ro 53,201 2,311,681 

hio 1,951,101 25,930 1,977,031 
Indiana .. . <i 345 983,634 5,100 988,734 
Illinois... Be an seh 853,059 5,239 $58,298 
Michigan... wa 393,156 2,547 395,703 

Wisconsin 0 OS, ed Pg SH 303,600 626 ¥ 

Iowa ses os a pom een 191,830 292 192,122 
California 200,000 2h 200,000 

Total Free States 2 33,348,446 184,882 13,533,328 

SLAVE STATES. 
Free 

Whites. | eoloured. Slaves. Total. 
71,282 17,957 2,289 89,423 
Maryland oe ale 418,763 73,943 89,800 | _ 582,506 
Virginia ; 894,1 ed an peo oe 

lit . 552,4 271 ) , 
South Cortina ni 274,775 8,769 384,935 668,509 
Georgia F 513,083 2,586 362,966 878,635 
Florida ae 47,120 926 39,34] 87,387 
Alabama 426,515 2,250 342,894 771,659 
Louisiana 254,271 15,685 230,807 500,763 
Wanhe 133,131 926 53,346 187,403 
Arkansas . 162,071 587 46,983 199,641 
Mississippi... 291,536 898 330,419 622,853 
Tennessee 767,319 6,280 249,519 | 1,023,118 
Kentucky o 770,061 9,687 221,768 1,001,496 
Missouri we Ay ae 2,667 89,289 684,132 
| sips 
T otal § Glave! States, Ter- } 6,268,729 | 224,318 3,206,425 9,699,472 
ritories, &c. * Ri 

District of Colombia aan 9,373 3,687 wi od 
ROO, on ase 6,19 ans oes Poy 
New Mexico | 61,632 , — = siines 
Utah ... 25,000 — ~~ 25,000 
Free States . 13,348,446 184,882 — | 13,533,328 
Grand total United States | 19,768,032 418,573 3,210,112 23,397,311 
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COMPARATIVE POPULATION AND INCREASE, 


Free States and Territories. Slave States. 


























White population in 1850 .., 13,348,446 6,306,756 
Ditto... 1840... 9,556,915 4,632,640 
Increase 3,891,531 1,674,116 

Free coloured 1850 ... 184,882 233,691 
itto 1840 ... 170,780 215,508 
Increase 14,102 18,123 

Slaves ae 1850 ... 119 3.210.112 
Ditto 1840 ... 1,129 2,486,226 
Decrease 1,010 Increase 723,886 

Total ee in 1850 ... 13,533,328 9,751,159 
Ss... ae 9,728,824 7,234,431 
Increase 3,804,504 2,516,725 


APPORTIONMENT OF REPRESENTATION IN CONGRESS. 











Represen-|_ No. of No. 
tative | Represen- in 

Population.’ tatives. 1842, 

New York ... me — oe ... | 3,090,022 33 34 
Peunsylvania cn tes a ty SNe 4 25 24 
io ... és sé ‘<a ee} 1,977,031 | 21 21 
Virginia... 1,235.275 | 13 15 
Massachusetts 994,271 | ll 10 
Indiana 988,734 | Ml 19 
‘Tennessee ... 911,403 10 11 
Kentucky $08,849 | 10 10 
Lilinois sit 858,293 | | 9 7 
North Carolina 753,506 | 8 9 
Georgia 749,043 | 8 4 
Missouri 647,800 7 5 
Alabama 631,272 7 7 
Maine 583,232 6 7 
Maryland 539,468 6 6 
South Carolina 514,359 5 7 
New Jersey 488,552 5 5 
Mississippi ... 482,292 5 4 
Louisiana ... 423,115 4 4 
Michigan 395,703 4 3 
Connecticut at ae ke hen 370,604 4 4 
New Hampshire ... ‘a at ow. 317,831 3 4 
Vermont gee eamere 3 4 
Wisconsin ... 8... us une owe | «= 304,226 3 3 
California ... | 200,000 2 2 
owa... } 192,122 2 2 
Arkansas | 190,848 2 1 
‘exas - ant 166,064 2 2 
Rhode Island , 147,555 2 2 
Delaware ... sii Sa 89,332 1 1 
Florida oe Se 71,650 1 l 
Total se 233 233 





The representative population is formed by adding to the whites and 
free-coloured three-fifths of the slaves, according to the constitution. 
COMPARATIVE REPRESENTATION, 


Rep. in 1852. Rep. in 1842. 


Free States.................. PO LES A ree ae a 142 
I iis oa cin cise ennsbchinbinhassan-oe eens 91 
Balance in favour of Free States...... idk 51 


This shows that the relative proportion of the representation of the 
free and slaveholding States remains nearly the same as it was ten years 
since, the gain in favour of the free States being only four votes in the 
House of Representatives, while the admission of California adds two 
senators to the votes of the Free States in the other branch of Congress. 

The comparative increase of the different classes of the population of 
the United States shows that the gain of the whites for the last ten years 
is nearly twenty-eight per cent. ; of the slaves, nearly twenty-two per 
cent, ; while the free-coloured class have increased less than nine per 
cent. ; a discrepancy so striking as to be worthy of investigation, with 
regard to the cause which excepts that portion of the population from the 
general law governing the increase of both the black and white races in 
this country, and which applied to the free-coloured people previous to 
the year 1840, as well as to the whites and slaves. 

The population of the States and territories west of the Mississippi, and 
extending to the Pacific Ocean (including about two-thirds of Louisiana), 
we make 1,876,122, as follow :— 








a, i as ni aden ahenendaonnapaesecondinesn connceces 200,000 
i ci caneapanngeneabansnas 61,632 
aes aE Lo occ vasonssnosanpnoersnoanensnacs 6,192 
III 52125 .cc a: cd nsnsedagsbespurancsenstisdancasedescaeeceivesonesccese 20,000 
ES isSikchupasonsieak st sapasecaweadssampeinesaanentensosabs Severson see ses 187,403 
Utah 25,000 
199 641 

684,132 

192,120 

300,000 

MNO 5. 51s a cauk sas scacpnaakeoponaonal 1,876,122 


In 1840, the entire population of this region, exclusive of Indians, was 
about 900,000. 





THE PROSPECTS OF SLAVERY IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(From the *‘ National Era.”) — 


What will be the condition of the slaveholding States at the end of the 


present century, should they maintain the system of slavery? In the 
year 1800, the free population in those States, counting New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania, as non-slaveholding, was 1,772,000; the 
slaves, 860,000. In 1850, the white population in the slave States is 
6,410,000; the slaves, 3,075,000, We use round numbers. The 
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increase of the free population during half a century has been at the rate 
of 260 per cent. ; of the slaves, 243 per cent. Should the same ratio 
prevail for the next half century, the free population will amount to 
23,072,000; the slave, to 10,513,000. This calculation assumes that all 
the States now holding slaves will continue slaveholding till the year 
1900 ; but this is not to be supposed. Already the free population is 
gaining rapidly on the slaves in Virginia, Maryland, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and Missouri; while the reverse operation is going on in South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Arkansas. The following table 
shows the tendency of things strikingly enough in Virginia : — 


1850. 1840. Increase. 
Whites .......... 894,000 .... 791,000 103,000 
SUG bc cctscrse Seeman 448,988 26,984 
Free coloured .... 53,757 .... 49,941 3,816 


In Maryland, the total population is as follows :—412,803 whites ; 
89,178 slaves; and 73,158 free negroes. The total increase in the State 
since 18140 is 107,573. The free negro population is now 73,158; in 
1840, it was 61,937 ; showing an increase of 11,221. The total slave 
population in 1810 was 89,719; it is now only 89,178; being an actual 
decrease of 541 in ten years ! 

On the other hand, in South Carolina and Mississippi the slaves have 
far outstripped the freemen. In the former, in 1840, the free population 
was 266,305; in 1850, 283,737, showing an increase of 17,232; while, 
in 1840, the slaves numbered 327,934; in 1850, 384,720, showing an 
increase of 56,786. The ratio of increase for the free is but 6.1 per 
cent.; that for the slaves, 17.6 per cent. In Mississippi, the slaves 
numbered. 20,000 more than the freemen. In Arkansas, the ratio of 
slave increase for the last ten years has been 123 per cent. ; free, 83 
per cent. 

In view of these facts, it is not to be supposed that Maryland, Virginia, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Missouri will be slaveholding States much 
longer than twenty-five years to come; and it is probable that States 
which now contain one-half the slave population will be free before the 
year 1900. The whole of the slave population at that time, unless slavery 
be sooner abolished, will be concentrated, to the amount of ten or eleven 
millions, within States which now contain a free population of only three 
millions; the increase of which is destined to proceed in a diminished 
ratio, while the ratio of the slave increase cannot be expected to fall 
off in any considerable degree. Indeed, we may fairly presume, from 
the facts above stated, and from the tendency of slave labour to drive 
out the free labourer, that by the close of the present century, if 
slavery continue, a slave population of ten millions will be collected within 
a section of country containing a numerically inferior free population. 

Within the last century slaves have steadily improved in intelligence. 
Have the causes of this improvement exhausted themselves, or are they 
not working with increased power and through additional channels ? 

The next fifty years wiil witness changes in their character which, con- 
sidered in connexion with their great numerical force, must awaken our 
gloomiest apprehensions, should the hand of power continue heavy upon 
them. But, should the South pass safely through the increasing perils of 
the next fifty years, can it then dream of the possibility of ten millions of 
men, who have had the benefit of white instruction and free example so 
many generations, submitting much longer to the domination of a less 
physical force than their own ? 

And what then will be the condition of the slaveholding section in other 
respects? Recollect, Virginia, Maryland, Kentucky, Missouri, will not 
be embraced within it. Cursed with a redundant slave population, its 
soil exhausted by thriftless culture, its staple rivalled in the markets of 
the world by a production now coming into notice, and which can be 
grown everywhere by free labour, with dimirished returns from its crops, 
to be preyed upon by an increasing surplus of labourers, who must eat or 
be decimated, with no more slave terrritory to bring temporary reprieve, 
the slaveholders would be compelled to emancipate their slaves, or expa- 
triale themselves. Let the alarmist paint the gloomiest pictures of the 
consequences of emancipation his fancy can draw, a far deeper gloom 
hangs about the tremendous realities of the slavery that shall exist in the 
year 1900, if it be continued so long. 





THE UNITED STATES CONSTITUTION. 


In a late number of the North Siar is a full and comprehensive sum- 
mary of the proceedings of the annual meeting’ of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society, at Syracuse, from the pen of Freperick Dovetass. 
Here is an extract :—- 

CHANGE OF OPINION ANNOUNCED. 

‘The debate on the resolution relativeto anti-slavery newspapers assumed 
such a character as to make it our duty to define the position of the 
‘ North Star’ in respect to the constitution of the United States. The 
ground having been distinctly taken, that no paper ought to receive the 
recommendation of the American Anti-slavery Society that did not assume 
the constitution to be a pro-slavery document, we felt bound in honour 
to announce at once to our old anti-slavery companions that we no longer 
possessed the requisite qualification for their official approval and com- 
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mendation ; and to assure them that we had arrived at the firm conviction 
that the constitution, construed in the light of well-established rules of 
legal interpretation, might be made consistent in its details with the noble 
purposes avowed in its preamble; and that hereafter we should insist 
upon the application of such rules to that instrument, and demand that 
it be wielded in behalf of emancipation. The change in our opinion on 
this subject has not been hastily arrived at. A careful study of the writ- 
ings of Lysander Spooner, of Gerritt Smith, and of William Goodell, 
has brought us to our present conclusion. We found, in our former 
position, that, when debating the question, we were compelled to go be- 
hind the letter of the constitution, and to seek its meaning in the history 
and practice of the nation under it—a process always attended with dis- 
advantages ; and certainly we feel little inclination to shoulder disadvan- 
tages of any kind, in order to give slavery the slightest protection. In 
short, we hold it to be a system of lawless violence; that it never was 
lawful, and never can be made so; and that it is the first duty of every 
American citizen, whose conscience permits him so to do, to use his 
political as well as his moral power for its overthrow. 

‘‘ Of course, this avowal did not pass without animadversion, and it 
would have been strange if it had passed without some crimination ; for 
it is hard for any combination or party to attribute good motives to any 
one who differs from them in what they deem a vital point.’’ 


UNITED STATES.—LYNCHING IN KENTUCKY. 


The American Baptist, of Utica, New York, publishes letters from 
the Rev. Edward Matthews, giving an account of his barbarous treatment 
in Kentucky. 

Mr. Matthews, it seems, is an agent of the American Free Mission 
Society, and, in the exercise of his agency, visited that State, and took 
occasion to advocate from the pulpit anti-slavery sentiments. Not long 
since, in the village of Richmond, Madison county, he applied to several 
churches for permission to lecture on the moral and religious condition of 
the slaves, but was unsuccessful. February Ist, in the evening, he 
preached to the coloured congregation of that place, after which he was 
assailed by a mob and driven from the town. Returning in a short time, 
he left a communication respecting the transaction at the office of the 
Richmond Chronicle, and again departed, but had not gone far before he 
was overtaken by four men, who seized him, and led him to an out-of- 
the-way place, where they consulted as to what they should do with him. 
They resolved to duck him, ascertaining first that he could swim. Two 
of them took him and threw him into a pond, as far as they could, and, 
on his rising to the surface, bade him come out. He did so, and, on his 
refusing to promise never to come to Richmond, they flung him in again. 
This operation was repeated four times, when he yielded. They next 
demanded of him a promise that he would leave Kentucky, and never 
return again. He refused to give it, and they threw him in the water six 
times more, when, his strength failing, and they threatening to whip him, 
he gave the pledge required, and left the State. 

We do not know anything about Mr. Matthews or his mode of pro- 
mulgating his views. The laws in Kentucky for the protection of what. is 
called ‘‘ slave property’’ are stringent enough, and nobody can doubt the 
readiness of public sentiment to enforce their heaviest penalties against 
offenders. If Mr. Matthews violated the law, he should have been tried 
by the law, and he would have been, had he committed an illegal act. 
No charge of the kind is made against him. 

He was, then, the victim of lynch law, administered in a ruffianly 
manner, and without provocation ; and the parties concerned in the trans- 
action, whatever their position in society, were guilty of conduct as 
cowardly as it was brutal. 

As to the manner in which Mr. Matthews has conducted himself in 
Kentucky, we know nothing. We transfer to our columns the following 
extract from an editorial in the Journal and Messenger of Cincinnati, a 
Baptist paper, and which, it may be presumed, speaks intelligently on the 
subject :— 

‘« Mr. Matthews is likewise a Baptist minister, whose os¢ensible mission 
is one of love. If he has violated that mission, or any law, he is amenable 
to God and /aw, and not to LAWLESS VIOLENCE. His going to Kentucky 
is a matter of conscience to him, in which he has a right to indulge. 
Many good anti-slavery men would question the wisdom of such a step. 
None would doubt his nigut. No one in his position should go to 
Kentucky to agitate the question of slavery, unless he EXPECTS TO DIE. 
No man, in the position which Mr. Matthews occupies,.can do it, with- 
out falling a martyr. Liberty of speech and thought is not, cannot be 
enjoyed in slave States. Slavery could not exist for a moment, if it did. 
It is doubtless the duty of the Christian, not to surrender his life cheaply 
for the sake of being a martyr. That would be an unholy motive. It is 
his duty to preserve it until the last moment. So Christ enjoins. It is 
no mark of cowardice to flee. ‘ When they persecute you in one city, flee 
into another,’ said the Saviour,’’ 





THE CUBAN EXPEDITION, 
Another abortive attempt has been made to get up an expedition to 
Cuba. Information had been received of the existence of an organisation 





for that purpose, and steps were taken in various directions to prevent its 
accomplishment. A steam vessel, named the Cleopatra, had been en- 
gaged, and was nearly ready for sea. A correspondent of the Newark 
Advertiser makes the following statement :— 

As various incorrect’ statements respecting the ‘‘ Cuban expedition ”’ 
from South Amboy have appeared in some of the New York papers, 
I send you a true history of the affair, obtained from those who were 
actors in the matter. It appears that information was received at the 
Custom House that a body of emigrants was to be transported from South 
Amboy to Sandy Hook, during that night, and that a sloop chartered for 
that purpose in New York had been lying at the wharf for twenty-four 
hours. Such an arrangement being unusual, and exciting suspicion, the 
derputy-collector for this district, accompanied by two officers of the 
Customs, proceeded to South Amboy to ascertain, if possible, the object 
of ‘such an embarkation. Some fifty fine-looking men landed from the 
steamer, John Potter, a few moments previously, were found in groups 
acting the emigrant, and the captain of the sloop expected one hundred and 
fifty more before eleven p.m., by the Philadelphia trains. Some further 
conversation with the captain resulted in an order to take the sloop to 
Perth Amboy, and anchor there until further orders. This was promptly 
obeyed. Signals were found on board which had been given in charge of 
the captain, and were to have been used to communicate with the steamer 
expected to be anchored off the Hook in waiting for the emigrants. 
These were given up. Letters to the collector of the United States dis- 
trict attorney and United States marshal at New York, were immediately 
prepared, and dispatched in the night by special messengers. Two of the 
supposed leaders of the party went to New York, at three o’clock on 
Thursday morning, in the steamer Transport. A strict watch was kept on 
the remainder of the party until Friday at seven, p.m., when these *‘ ad- 
venturous patriots ’’ left for New York in the steamer John Potter. Mr. 
Tallmage, United States marshal for New York, came down a few 
minutes after the departure of the boat, and consequently was unable to 
recognise any of the ‘‘ emigrants.” 

After the seizure of the Cleopatra information was received which led 
to the issue of warrants for the arrest of several persons, They were, 
according to the Evening Post, whose statement we copy :— 

‘¢ Mr. Lewis, captain of the steamer, and former commander of the 
Creole, which it will be remembered was engaged in the first expedition 
against Cuba; John L. O’Sullivan, William T. Rogers, Jr., Dr. David 
H. Burnett, Josse Sanchez Yznega, and Luis Schlesinger, who was for- 
merly a major in the Hungarian army, during the war between Hungary 
and Austria. Yznegais a Cuban, and has long been popular among 
those of his countrymen opposed to the Government of Spain, and 
Dr. Burnett has for some years been a resident of this city, The arrests 
were made through information obtained from several Germans and 
Hungarians, of whom about eighty were engaged in the expedition. As 
they were about leaving this port in the steamer John Potter, which was 
to sail on Friday evening, from South Amboy, for the purpose of placing 
her passengers on board the steamer Cleopatra, when she should have 
cleared from this port, officer Rakielswits, one of the United States mar- 
shal’s aids, went among the Germans, and obtained intelligence of their 
designs. The information thus procured went to show that it was the 
intention of the leaders to steer direct for New Orleans, and thence 
to some other American port before landing at Cuba. When he 
had obtained this intelligence, the officer induccd several of the 
Germans, by what means we are not advised, to retuin to this 
city and make a statement of the facts to the marshal, upon which 
he immediately proceeded to arrest the gentlemen above named. 
On searching between the decks and hold of the Cleopatra, about 
twenty-four kegs of gunpowder and four heavy bales of soldiers’ blankets 
were discovered. The steamer is at present under the discipline of a 
captured vessel. Six sentinels pace her deck day and nig! t, and no 
person is allowed on board without permission from the marshal. Th’'s 
morning, considerable excitement prevailed about the United States 
marshal’s office, and a large number of persons had assembled to hear 
the examination of the parties under arrest. After a delay of two hours, 
however, it was determined to lay the case over till the 13th May, when 
the district attorney will bring it before the grand jury. The alleged 
leaders were admitted to bail in the amount of 3,000 dollars each. 

The following official document has appeared :— 


PROCLAMATION OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


‘¢ Washington, April 25, 1851. 

‘¢ Whereas, there is reason to believe that a military expedition is 
about to be fitted out in the United States with the intention to invade 
the island of Cuba, a colony of Spain, with which this country is at peace, 
and whereas it is believed that this expedition is instigated and set on foot 
by foreigners, who dare to make our shores the scene of their guilty and 
hostile preparations against a friendly power, and seek, by falsehood and 
misrepresentation, to seduce our own citizens, especially the young and 
inconsiderate, into their wicked schemes,—an ungrateful return for the 
benefits conferred upon them by this people, in permitting them to make 
our country an asylum from oppression, and in flagrant abuse of the 
hospitality thus extended to them. 

‘* And whereas such expeditions can only be regarded as adventures 
for plunder and robbery, and must meet the condemnation of the civi. » 
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lised world, whilst they are derogatory to the character of our country, 
in violation of the laws of nations, and expressly prohibited by our own— 
our statutes declare that if any persons shall, within the territory or 
jurisdiction of the United States, begin or set on foot, or provide or 
prepare the means for any military expedition or enterprise, to be carried 
on from thence against the territory or domains of any foreign prince or 
State, or of any colony, district or people, with whom the United States 
are at peace, every person so offending shall be guilty of a high mis- 
demeanour, and shall be fined not exceeding three thousand dollars, and 
imprisoned not more than three years. 

** Now, therefore, I have issued this my proclamation, warning all 
persons who shall connect themselves with any such enterprise, or expe- 
dition, in violation of our laws and national obligations, that they will 
thereby subject themselves to the heavy penalties denounced against such 
offences, and will forfeit their claim to the protection of this Government, 
or any interference in their behalf, no matter to what extremities they 
may be reduced in consequence of their illegal conduct: and, therefore, I 
expect all good citizens, as they regard our national reputation—as they 
respect their own laws, and the laws of nations—as they value the 
blessings of peace and the welfare of their country, to discountenance, 
and by all lawful means prevent, any such enterprise; and to call upon 
every officer of this Government, civil or military, to use all efforts in his 
power to arrest for trial and punishment every such offender against the 
laws of the country. ? 

** Given under my hand, the 25th day of April, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and fifty-one, and the seventy- 
fifth year of the independence of the United States. 


‘MILLARD FILLMORE. 





‘* By the President. 
- W. D. Derrick, Acting Secretary of State.’’ 





DAHOMEY AND THE DAHOMANS. 


The following painfully interesting details, taken from the valuable 
work of Commander Forbes, R.N., will bring before our readers, in a 
succinct form,a general view of this barbarous people. Since their 
selection, we have received a communication from the coast, which tends 
to confirm some of the statements of Commander Forbes. It would 
appear that the King of Dahomey has lately received so violent a repulse, 
in his attempts on an unoffending tribe, whom he intended to reduce to 
slavery, that he will probably be deterred, in some measure, from pur- 
suing his diabolical course of action in the future. It is hoped that the 
check which he has received will have some considerable effect on the 
slave-trade. 

‘*As the king of the slave-trade and its merchants, the Dahoman 
monarch has become a word of common use, whilst the position of his 
kingdom, and the habits, manners, and customs of his people, equally 
with the resources of its sovereign, are incorrectly, ifat all known. Lying 
inland on the Guinea Coast, this great military kingdom extends almost 
from the banks of the Niger to those of the Volta, and domineers over, 
if it does not possess, the entire land that lies between the coast thus cut 
off between the mouths of these rivers and the bases of the Kong moun- 
tains. Until after the commencement of the last century, the very name 
of Dahomey was unknown in Europe, and the earliest account that we 
possess of its people and their power does not date back beyond that era. 
At that period, when Tah-coo-doo-noo, chief of Fohee, captured the 
present capital, the united provinces of Dahomey and Fohee formed a 
kingdom scarcely more extensive than the county of Rutland. From this 
central state, lying equi-distant from the banks of the Volta and the 
Niger, has extended the now military and most powerful monarchy in 
western Africa. On every side, conquest has increased its territories, as 
each successive annual slave-hunt has annexed some one or other of the 
neighbouring states which it depopulated in its merciless progress. Had 
it not been for this system of depopulation, the conquering nation could 
with difficulty have governed-the extensive territories which each annual 
slave-hunt added to their kingdom. Revenue from the sale of prisoners 
is the primary object of these expeditions, and the addition of wasted 
countries the necessary, but far from coveted consequence. 

‘‘ Although, for two centuries at least, Dahomey has been a military 
nation, it was not until the usurpation of the present monarch, conse- 
quent on the unmilitary character of his deposed brother, that she rose to 
her present height, as the dreaded oppressor of neighbouring nations. 
Indeed, in the reign of the late monarchs, the border states of Eyeo, 
Anagoo, and Mahee, often defied the Dahomans with success ; but now, 
should a neighbouring people become rich, it is regarded as sufficient 
insult to call forth an immediate declaration of war from the court of 
Dahomey. Thus is it that, on the northern and north-eastern borders, 
the Eyeos and the Anagoos have been almost entirely subjugated, and 
the country overrun to the foot of that natural and impassable boundary 
offered by the lofty summits of the Kong mountains. On the western 
and north-western side, the stream of the Volta alone separates Dahomey 
from its great rival monarchy of Western Africa, the kingdom of Ashantee. 

‘‘ If we turn to the east, we find the extensive provinces of Yorihbah 
looked upon with cupidity, and marked out for devastation, slavery, and 
murder; whilst already the populous city of Abeah-Keutah, the abiding 
place of many hundreds of Christians, and the seat of missionary enter- 
prise in the Bight of Benin, is marked out as the scene of approaching 

slave-hunt. The fall of this noble and nearly Christian city demands our 
deepest attention, Standing on a river, which reaches the sea at Lagos, 
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through the Lagoons, it would, were Lagos open to legal trade, soon be- 
come the central emporium of commerce from Yorihbah, Bornou, and all 
other countries neighbouring on the banks of the Niger. Lagos itself is 
an important position as a trading port, from its connexion with all the 
countries of Guinea. It is at present notorious as one of the greatest 
slave depdts in Africa, and for many reasons likely to remain so. The 
King of Lagos was a slave himself, and, as an usurper, is entirely in the 
hands of his patrons, the slave merchants, who placed him on the throne. 
On the west side of the Lagoons it may be said to join the Volta, although . 
in the dry season, at a little distance from the town Godomey (fifteen 
miles from Whydah), a sandy neck divides the Lagoons of Lagos and 
Whydah. Emptying into these Lagoons are several navigable rivers, as 
yet but imperfectly known, except to slave enterprise; whilst on the east, 
the Joh creeks, navigated by the water population, called the Joh pirates, 
connect Lagos with Benin, and the whole delta of the Niger. The im- 
portanee of putting a stop to the slave-trade in Lagos cannot be exagge- 
rated. A fort on the present position occupied by the barracoons would 
prevent any transportation from the many slave nations in the interior of 
Benin, the king of which place now partially supplies the Lagos trade, 
assisted by Joh men. 

“To return to Dahomey. The only slave port actually belonging to the 
kingdom is Whydah; but the king claims the beach and the right of 
embarkation, and enforces tribute from the European traders at the ports 
of Porto Novo and Badagry on the east, and the Popoes on the west. 
Several small nations have been conquered in opening a road from the 
interior kingdom of Dahomey to the sea, the chief of which was Ardrah, 
whose capital, Allahdah, still remains. It is difficult, if not impossible to 
decide what is the actual extent of the kingdom of Dahomey; it may, 
however, with safety be taken at about 180 miles from east to west, 
and nearly 200 miles from the sea coast at Whydah to its most northward 
boundary. Throughout its territories the population is far from sufficient 
for an advantageous occupation of more than one-third of the lands ; 
utterly insufficient, therefore, for the full development of the many 
sources of wealth which the rich soil and mineral resources of the country 
afford. 

** Although unaltered in manners and customs, the kingdom of 
Dahomey is considerably increased, and now stands the greatest military 
monarchy in Western Africa. Ashantee sends tribute and Yorihbah 
trembles when Gézo proclaims his slave-hunt. Owing to the ravages of its 
devastating wars, the population of the kingdom of Dahomey does not ex- 
ceed 200,000 of both sexes ; and Abomey, the capital, has not more than 
30,000 inhabitants. Of the whole population not more than 20,000 are 
free, the remainder slaves. The regular army consists of about 12,000, 
and, of these, 5,000 are Amazons. When the king goes to war he levies, 
in all, about 24,000 men, and an equal number of commissariat followers. 
Thus he moves on his war march with nearly 50,000 of both sexes, or 
one fourth of the whole population of his kingdom. It is scarcely 
necessary to state that Dahomey is under a military rule and government 
that has no parallel in history. 

‘¢ In the month of November or December the king commences his 
annual wars. For three successive years his people have asked him for 
war upon a particular place; and he marches forth, concealing, until 
within a day’s march, the name of the place against which he has brought 
them. Against the devoted city his troops march, whilst the king, 
nobles, and royal family remain encamped. Daylight is generally the 
time of onset, and every cunning secrecy and ingenuity is exercised to 
take the enemy by surprise. Thus at Okeadon, in 1848, one chief turned 
traitor, and introduced the Dahomans at daylight. They had made a 
feint on Abeah-Keutah, and in the night fell back upon Okeadon. On the 
opposite side to that attacked ran a rapid river, and in crossing this many 
were drowned, and but few saved. Although there was no resistance, all 
the aged were decapitated on the spot, to the amount of thousands, and 
the strength and youth of the city sold into slavery. 

‘‘The Attahpahms, in the early part of 1840, aware of the Dahoman 
march, sent every article from their town, with all the aged, youths, and 
females. Unfortunately, the preparations of the Dahomans struck terror 
into the minds of the soldiers of the Attahpahms, who, knowing their fate, 
if conquered, excepting about 400, fled from thecity. Yet these 400 reso- 
lute men kept the Dahomans in check, killed many, put the males to the 
rout, and had it not been for a rally of the Amazons would have discom- 
fitted the Dahoman army. Had the Attahpahms stood, they would, with 
ease, have conquered the merciless invaders. 

‘* After the destruction of a town, notice is sent to all neighbouring 
cabooceers, or chiefs, calling upon them to swear allegiance to the 
conquerors. Many do so at once, and receive their original rank, with 
an equal, a Dahoman, to act as coadjutor: the remainder are persecuted 
until subjugated. 

‘On the return from war, in January, the king resides at Cannah, and 
what is termed ‘ makes a. Fetish’—~i.e., sacrifices largely, and gives 
liberal presents to the Fetish people; and, at the same time, purchases 
the prisoners and heads from his soldiers ; the slaves are then sold to the 
slave merchants, and their blood-money wasted in the ensuing custom—~ 
Hwae-nooeeha, as the great annual feast is entitled in Dahoman parlance. 
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‘¢ War is annual, or rather an annual slave-hunt is’ undertaken, to 
furnish funds for the royal exchequer. The king professes never to make 
war on any country that has not insulted him, or until asked for by his 
people thrice, the mystic number. Okeadonisan exception. The cause of 
complaint against Abeah-Keutah now is, that in the Okeadon war they made 
a sally and took an Amazon regiment-general ; and Umbrella, Greigwee or 
Whydah, was taken, nominally, for selling muskets to the Dahomans 
without locks ; but, in reality, because they required it as a port for foreign 
trade. Eyeo, Attahpahm, Yorihbah, Anagoo, and Mahee,—all more 
or less subjugated,—made war upon Dahomey. 

‘Industry and agriculture are not encouraged. On the contrary, the 
king is aware, that if the enjoyments of home and the luxuries of wealth 
and domestic happiness were once obtained, he would fail in volunteers 
for the annual slave-hunts. The road to riches hitherto has laid in the 
number of retainers the noble or chief could send to war. They are fed 
and partly clothed, but receive no pay, except at the scramble at the 
customs. 

‘The religion of Dahomey is a mystery only known to the initiated. 
There is no daily worship, but periods at which the Fetish men and 
women dance. They who are initiated have great power, and exact much 
in return. It is a proverb, that the poor are never initiated. The 
Fetish of the Abomey is the leopard, that of Whydah the snake. The 
human sacrifices at the See-que-ah-hee are neither to the invincible god 
‘Seh,’ nor to the Fetish ‘ Von-dong,’ but to the vitiated appetites of 
the soldiery. At the Cannah customs there are sacrifices to the Voh- 
dong; and at the See-que-ah-hee there are sacrifices to the manes of their 
ancestors ; the Dahomans, like the disciples of Confucius, leoking to 
their departed ancestors for blessings in this life, and in the world to 
come. There are private sacrifices all the year round. If a rich man 
dies, a boy and a girl are sacrificed to attend him in the next world. 
Thus, when Da Souza died, a boy and a girl were decapitated and buried 
with him, besides three men who were sacrificed on the beach at Whydah. 
At all customs there are human sacrifices, yet much diminished in 
numbers. This year (1849), at the customs, thirty-two were sacrificed ; 
last year, two hundred and forty. God grant they may soon see the 
error of their ways ! 

‘Religious toleration in Dahomey has as yet been confined to the 
followers of Mahomet, for whom there is a mosque in Abomey, and 
another in Whydah, with several Mollahs from Houssah and Bornou. 

‘‘The only act of grace becomes one of slavery, if examined. The 
liberated African from Bahia or Sierre Leone is received at Whydah on a 
footing with the white man, but if he stirs he is fettered; he dare not 
leave the capital, even to return to the place of his birth, nor even to 
attend the See-que-ah-hee, unless with a present according to his pre- 
tensions.”’ 

The following is an extract from the communication which has lately 
come into our hands from a missionary on the coast :— 

‘* Abberkouta, 5th March, 1851. 

‘*T arrived here from Badagry on the 21st of February, thermometer in 
the shade, 94. I found the town in a state of excitement, fearing an 
attack from the King of Dahomey, whose terror extends for about 200 
miles,—a long way in a country of varying tribes. His avowed object was 
to revenge an insult and injury of long standing, but in reality to get 
slaves. He little knew the size and growing importance of Abberkouta, 
or he dared not have attempted to break it (the usual term in this 
country.) News was now continually coming into the town that the 
king and his army were here or there ; but all African news of this kind 
is of little value, and not to be depended upon. The distance between 
Dahomey and Abberkouta is about four, or, at the most, five days’ 
journey ; but it appears that the king, with his army, had been moving 
about twenty-three days, when on Monday, the 3rd, at meeting time, 
they were under the walls of Abberkouta, determined to enslave its 
inhabitants, the Egbas. Too much preparation had been made for their 
reception; and though at the first the Egbas gave way, yet they soon 
returned to the attack, fighting for home, and life, and liberty, and gave 
the Dahomans a repulse. The Egbas were well provided with muskets, 
which are almost the only weapons used in warfare here, though each 
man has his country-made cutlass by his side, and some few English-made 
swords. The Dahomans, at first elated, were now much cast down ; and 
after making many charges, all irregular and ineffectual, became tho- 
roughly broken in spirit. The irregular musket firing was kept up 
during the day, and at intervals during the night ; in the course of which 
time the king fled, with 200 picked men. Early the next morning the 
Dahoman army fled, after cutting off the heads of about fifty Egbas, 
whom they had caught on their farms working. They carried their 
heads with them some distance; but being closely pursued, they were 
obliged to leave them. The number of the respective armies we cannot 
guess; but Mr. Townsend, with whom I now stay, employed a man to 
count the dead Dahomans, and they outnumbered 1,200 on the field, 
besides many more slain in the retreat. The Egbas are still pursuing 
them, and some have been brought in as prisoners, perhaps about sixty 
or seventy. The loss of the Egbas is comparatively small. The 
wounded are continually coming in.”’ 
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Colontal Entelligenre. 

JAMAICA.—Arrivat or Immicrants.—The ship Brandon, which 
arrived at Port Royal yesterday, and was placed under quarantine, had 
some cases of cholera and small-pox on board. She has brought 249 
captured Africans from Sierra Leone.—Falmouth Post, May 20th. 

Coote ImmrGRation.—How long Demerara and Trinidad will con- 
tinue this absurd scheme of Coolie immigration, or the Home Government 
will permit it to be carried on with borrowed means, it is difficult to say. 
Anything, however, more wasteful and extravagant cannot be conceived, 
and we are only surprised that the landowners in those colonies continue 
to shut their eyes to the fact, that the liabilities thus incurred are charges 
on their lands, which these will ultimately have to pay. Sugar cultivation 
must be profitable, indeed, if those who carry it on can afford to bring 
labourers fron Bombay and Calcutta, and send them back at the expira- 
tion of five years, at an expense of somewhere about £30 each. Nor is 
it any answer to say they do not pay it. It will have to be paid, and the 
owners of landed property in those places will be clever indeed, if they 
evade the payment of their share of the debt which they are creating or 
augmenting by loans for immigration purposes. Whether the expense 
be incurred by the Combined Court, or by individuals, will ultimately be of 
little consequence. The property of the country will remain liable for 
the debt of the country, and whether the former may be retained or sold 
to others, it will be subject to this lien, which cannot by any device be got 
rid of. We have begun to understand this in Jamaica, and to be satisfied 
that sooner or later the land must pay the debt incurred. If, as the 
Gazette observes, the revenue of the province was sufficient to meet the 
e im migration in addition to the other charges upon it, then 
the legislature could afford to indulge in the extravagance of paying at the 
rate of about six pounds per annum for every Coolie, good, bad, or indif- 
ferent, imported into it, over and above the wages and allowance paid and 
furnished by the employer. But as there is no revenue available for the 
purpose, and loans must be resorted to, it becomes a matter of serious 
consideration whether such an expense ought to be incurred. We should 
not be surprised, however, to find that the Combined Court agrees to pay 
the return passages of the Coolies. This would be quite in accordance 
with the short-sighted policy which has been pursued by the colonists for 
some years past. Our contemporary may ‘‘ implore the Combined Court 
to pause upon what they are about, —to weigh matters well,—to scrutinise 
figures narrowly,—before they arrive at a final decision on a subject of so 
deep and vital an importance to the colony.’” He may implore them to 
consider that, instead ofa blessing, the loan will prove a curse to the 
community, if its benefits are to be recklessly concentrated, as it were, on 
one point of time, and on one object so fugitive in its nature that the 
whole benefit of it will expire in five years from date, but we fear he 
will implore in vain.—Jamaica Morning Journal, April 23. 

BRITISH GUIANA.—The ship Zenobia, 581 tons, Captain Saxon, 
ninety-two days from Calcutta, arrived in the Demerara river yesterday, 
with our first batch of Coolies for the season, consisting of 282 people, of 
whom 259 are males, and only 19 females. It is to be hoped that so 
great a disparity of the sexes will not be observable in future importations 
of these people. Four men died on the passage out. These people are a 
fine, strong set of men, and have arrived in excellent health, only two 
being in such a state as to require treatment in the hospital. The Zenobdia 
touched on her way to this colony at St. Helena. It is generally supposed 
that the present set of people will be distributed among the estates which 
have recently been deprived of the services of Coolies desirous of return- 
ing to India.— Royal Gazette, May 13. 

Tue Trespass Orpinancre.—Considerable interest is being felt in a 
charge preferred against Serjeant Carty of the police force, of fraudu- 
lently receiving money. It would appear from the statements made, that 
some of the proprietors or lessees of the back lands of the old plan- 
tations wish to claim the ownership of the embouchures of the draining 
trenches outside the Kokers down to low-water mark in the river, which 
have been used far and beyond a third of a century, the period of legal 
prescription, as a free haven and wet docks to all woodcutters, shingle 
splitters, charcoal burners, and traffickers on the river Demerara; and, 
in accordance with the prognostics of the Chief Justice and other oppo- 
nents of the recent ‘‘ Trespass Ordinance,’’ they have sought to avail 
themselves of its provisions to get exclusive possession of properties to 
which they have no individual claim of right. In order more effectually 
to succeed in this object, and to terrify poor people into submission, they 
got Serjeant Carty to act as their watchman; but, luckily for the sake of 
‘‘ right versus might,’’ they made the mistake of supposing the Ordinance 
to come into operation two or three weeks before the proper time, and 
this ‘‘ artful dodge’’ will be frustrated. So much for the origin of the 
affair, Now for Carty’sshareinit. He went rigorously to work, and seized 
punts and batteaus, and everything that came in his way—carrying the 
owners before a magistrate, perhaps our readers will imagine? Oh! dear 
no; but he removed the craft to the station of the river police, and 
referred the owners to the aforesaid proprietors, lessees, &c. ; they referred 
them back to Carty, who, kind soul, was satisfied with their ‘‘ paying the 
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fees’’—from a dollar upwards. A number of people ‘‘ paid the fees,’’ but 
unluckily for the levying of this ‘‘ Black Mail,’’ Carty laid hold of some 
batteaus belonging to the Portuguese ; they complained to their Consul, 
Mr. Taggart, who brought their complaint before Mr. Glen, the stipen- 
diary magistrate; he ordered the boats so “illegally seized’’ to be res- 
tored to the owners ; the “Black Mail ’’ part of the story transpired, and 
the charge of ‘‘ fraud,’’ &c., was preferred against Carty. Two cases un- 
derwent the preliminary investigation usual when members of the police 
force are accused, and the whole matter, we believe, is now before the 
Governor, and, therefore, we are precluded at present from saying more 
than that we feel assured his Excellency will have justice done to all par- 
ties concerned, and will take care that the paid servants of the public shall 
not be again employed to subserve private interests, and frighten humble 
people into a surrender of their just rights and privileges. 

Carty has since been discharged by the Governor, and a prosecution 
instituted against him.—Colonist. 


TRINIDAD.--Arrican IMMiIGRaTION.—The Trinidadian gives the 
following statement, illustrative of the working of African immigration. 
It is hardly necessary, we should think, to inform our contemporary, that 
the African, in his native country, is not a wild savage, living apart from 
society iu woods and wildernesses. This is no part of his character at 
home ; and when we find him taking to this sort of life abroad, we may 
be quite assured that distress drives him to it. He is escaping from the 
cruel bondage to which a philanthropic Government has consigned him in 
Trinidad, in lieu of that which the slave-dealer had provided for him in 
Cuba or Brazil. Leave him free to dispose of his energies for his own 
advantage, as God willed in creating him, and he will forthwith return to 
society, and become, in time, a useful citizen. 

‘* A few days ego a labourer, on the watch for game in the woods, was 
attacked by two individuals armed with cutlasses. The huntsman, who is 
an African, recognised his assailants as two immigrants from the coast of 
Guinea, who had escaped from the establishments on which they had been 
placed, and were l:ving in a wild state in the woods. The huntsman 
levelled his piece at them, on which they fled. Information was given, 
and on the 17th a company of volunteers (twenty in number) was sent in 
search of the fugitives, who, we have been informed, muster ten. 

‘©A short time ago, an immigrant was found near the Mission of 
Savanna Grande, who had been so long in the woods that he had lost the 
faculty of expressing his ideas but by signs. 

*« If these facts are established, it is to be deplored that in a colony 
like Trinidad, spending such large sums for its administration, the autho- 
rities can ignore the existence in the woods of these wild men. It must 
be acknowledged that it is absurd to expend so much money for immigra- 
tion with a view of obtaining labour on the cultivations, when, on the 
contrary, it tends but to impede the progress of civilisation in this 
colony. 

**It is not charitable to leave these poor Africans in their state of 
barbarity. It is not the treatment they were led to expect from a Govern- 
ment like ours. Why does not the superintendent of immigrants keep a 
list of the strangers confided to his superintendence, with an account of 
the deaths and disappearances, to be rendered to Government quarterly. 
The planter, who should Jose his labourers, would be satisfied that, in case 
of a flight to the woods, the police would immediately set on the trace of 
the fugitives. The authorities would then learn the cause of this vagrancy 
—whether it be from the ill-treatment of the labourers by the employer, 
or from a natural tendency of the former to a state of savageness not 
tolerable here. In either case a remedy might be immediately applied. 
It is a shame on the government of Lord Harris, who makes such an 
ostentatious display of noble principles, that such facts can exist. Who 
knows whether these immigrants have not been for some time in our 
forests } 

‘* Not long since a young child disappeared from the house of its 
parents, and in spite of the very strict search which was made, no traces 
of the infant have as yet been discovered. Might there not be some rela- 
tion between the disappearance of that child and the existence of these 
runaways in the forests? We will make inquiries on this subject, and 
submit the result to the public.’’ 


MAURITIUS.—Papers from Mauritius to the 22nd of March have 
been received. The colony was in a flourishing state, there being a con- 
siderable balance in the treasury, and the prospect of an unusually large 
crop of sugar. The production of silk was gradually extending. The 
want of a resident labouring population was much felt, and it was 
proposed to introduce natives of Madagascar, who, it was thought, might 
be induced to settle permanently in the colony. This project had received 
the approbation of Earl Grey. In the meantime, the sum of £14,200 
had been voted from the surplus revenue, for the introduction of 3,000 
emigrants from India, in addition to the 6,000 already provided for. In 
his ‘‘ Minute,” recommending this measure, Governor Higginson (who 





seems to be quite as popular as his predecessor) dwells with much 
earnestness on the obligation which the colonists are under of providing 
a remedy for the demoralisation which prevails among the labouring class, 
The following is the concluding paragraph of his minute :-~ 

“It is also to be observed, that the value of education, as the best 
preventive of crime, and the surest guarantee of social order, cannot be 
too highly appreciated ; and although the great majority of the Indian 
adults, it is feared, may not be brought under the humanising influence of 
sound moral instruction, the claims of their children ought not to be 
neglected. If they be permitted to grow up in stolid ignorance, and its 
never-failing attendant, vice, all our efforts to create a stable, industrious, 
and well-conducted peasantry, which has aptly been called the thews and 
sinews of a country, must prove unavailing. Under a profound con- 
sciousness of the obligation imposed on us, as well as of the benefits, both 
in a moral and material point of view, to be derived from the dissemina- 
tion of practical and useful knowledge amongst the working classes, 
I invite the attention of the Honourable the Council to the importance of 
the question.’’ 


SURINAM.---By the Curagoanaar we have received Surinam papers 
to the 23rd instant. They contain some important Government regula- 
tions for carrying into effect the royal order of the 6th of February last 
respecting the slaves. These regulations, which form an entire new slave 
code, are too lengthy for us to go through the whole of them at present. 
We may safely say, however, that they appear to be one great step more 
made by the Government of the Netherlands towards final emancipation, 
and, however they may be received by the planters, that they evince much 
solicitude for the improvement of the lot of the slaves. In defining the 
amount of labour to be rendered by the slaves on plantations, the prin- 
ciple adhered to in these regulations is not to state the nvmber of hours 
daily during which the slave shall be bound to work, but the amount of 
work which he shall give his master daily. In this respect the Dutch 
Government seem to have taken a leaf out of our book. The principle, 
therefore, upon which slavery in Surinam may now be considered to rest 
is that of compulsory task-work.— Royal Gazette, May 27. 

[We purpose laying the details of the new regulations before our 
readers in our next. ] 





Miscellanea. 





Tue Coast or Arrica.——We extract from the private letter of an 
intelligent officer the following intcresting remarks on the coast of Africa 
service. It is dated April 1, 1851 :--‘‘ I think for the present tbe slave- 
trade is suppressed, but a number of slaves are assembled at Lagos, 
Agway, and Whydah ; and as the boating season is over here, and thick 
weather coming on, no doubt but they will again commence. Some of 
the slave merchants w:uld gladly give up the trade, but they are so cir- 
cumstanced with the King of Dahomey that it is impossible ; for instance, 
his Highness sends an order to a merchant for 100 pipes of rum, 1,000 
muskets, powder, &c. ; in lieu of paying in money or produce, he marches 
down a string of slaves, which the merchant must receive in payment, or 
take nothing. With the King of Dahomey at present rests the principal 
part, if not the whole, of the slave-trade carried on from Cape St. Paul to 
Porto Novo. Lagos is an independent kingdom. The lawful king is at 
present at Fernando Po, without a sixpence, his throne being usurped by 
his nephew, who is a great scoundrel. The ex-king promises to abolish 
slavery for ever in his dominions, and permit the British to build a fort at 
Lagos, if they will restore him to his kingdom. A singular fact has just 
occurred under my own eyes, which shows the temper of the present 
King of Lagos, wko is, doubtless, ruled by the slave merchants, A ves- 
sel arrived in the roads from Bahia, with a great number cf liberated 
slaves on board, but they are not permitted to land at that place; they 
will, in all probability, be compelled to come up to Badagry. If we can 
get the Kirg of Dahomey to give up slaving (which I scarce think possi- 
ble under present circumstances, as I foretold to you the failure of Mr. 
Forbes’s mission), and erect a fort at Lagos, we shall suppress the traffic 
entirely in the whole of the Bight of Benin. The fort at Lagos could be 
held the same as Whydah; and nothing could be easier taken than the pre- 
sent town, and the ex-king restored. Palm oilis very plentiful this year 
along the coast; the price is about Is. 8d. per gallon. Ivory is plentiful 
at some places, but the price keeps up. Few Sardinian vessels come here 
now, asthere is now no trade forthem. ‘Their flag has been a good cloak 
for the slave-trade for many years, as they keep their national flag flying 
until the slaves are actually on board, so that they are never taken empty ; 
when full, their colours are thrown overboard, or the Brazilian substi- 
tuted.’’—-United Service Gazette. 





We hope to be able in our next to furnish our usual subscription list 
for the reference of our Subscribers. 
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